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FARM BY FORDSON 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS : 











GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
‘his office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham., Towcester 


MOXOMARKS Permanent postaladdress 
4 os. Vearly Patronised by Royalty 
Writ BM MONOULT, W.C.1 


DREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request. J. B. CARR, LTtp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs 


BE rALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


V TRAITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet. —REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, Wis 


ELLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blne, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by LOO in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.;) 65 by S4 in 
24s. cach, post free.— DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


Ast VER FOX SALE.-—Hip Coats, Capes, 
. Boleros, Silver Foxes, 3 gns. ; American 
Opossum Coats, bargain prices RAILWAY 
LOST PROPERTY, Sales Dept., 41-2. Parliament 
Street. SW.) Abb, 5724. 





Y INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
“ RLES.—-Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
charming Gift. Old Miniatures restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, London, S.W.20.) (Tel: Wimbledon 
5459.) Established 1760. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued .) 


OR SALE. 110-volt electric light 
plant, 5 hop. Ruston Hornsby engine, 
with dynamo and 54 cells; also two rotary 
converters—can be seen working—£35. 
HORNER, Hookstile House, South Godstone. 


INIATURES, beautifully painted on 
ivory from any photograph. Moderate 

fee. Specimens sent. Miniatures copied or 
restored. ARTIST, Northway Court, 


rewkesbury, Glos 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50% 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Cal! or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 


AA ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
” full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or mistit clothing : Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860 Fern House, Norbiton, 
surrey, 


ISCARDED Fur Coats and Silver Foxes 
Wanted immediately : cash by return 
for parcels RS. 143, Wymering Road, Wo 


TWEEDS 


COTTISH TWEEDS | tailor perfectly, 
give vou grand wear, and look in’ place 

for both town and country .. . for war 
economy there’s no better choice than 
Frazers’ new Season’s designs. Send for 
samples of the range of Cheviots, Seottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns to Dept. “C." FRAZERS OF PERTH. 
LTpD.. Seottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8, 
Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross. Bucks 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FARLY BRITISH COLONIALS. — Selee- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—** k.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


west INDIES, Africa, and other 
Colonials, Extremely fine approval 
books now ready. Prices very reasonable. 
Reference essential—-HUGHES & Co., 14, 
Nelson House, Peterborough. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 1941 (Seventy-second 
edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 
Setsand Packetsof Postage Stamps. Contains 
otfers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sneets, Air 
Mail Stamps, etc. 

A copy will be sent to any stamp 
collector on receipt of 3d. for postage 
WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869. 


WORKS OF ART 


RIVATE OWNERS wishing to dispose 

of very valuable authenticated works 

of art, under seal of confidence and without 

dealers’ intervention, are invited to com- 
munieate with * 4696." 


WANTED 


ADY wishes to purchase good modern 
CARAVAN TRAILER immediately.— 
$89, Avlestone Road, Leicester. 


TANTED.—Copies or volumes of Country 
Life: state price.—-* 4.699." 


A DE.—Collector wishes to buy JadeVases, 

Bowls, etc., brought from the Summer 

Palace, Pekin, in 1860 or 1900. A high price 
will be paid for suitable objects. 


HORSE FOR SALE 


OUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY wishes 
to dispose of first rate driving cob, 
old-fashioned type ; 14-2: quiet; all 
tratlic: 8 years: price £50 or nearest offer. 
Apply Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 





PAYING GUESTS 


A £0! PLE would be weleome in ay 
. Interesting Georgian house in Gloucester- 
shire; double bedroom, dressing room 
private sitting room; central heating: own 
produce: garage; bridge; 4! gns. each 
“* 4.700.” : 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, _ Packing and Shipping.— 


Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed.—JOsEPH C. Mount & Co 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2317 


(6 lines). 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ORESTER seeks Situation, age 34, full 

qualifications ; Woodman’s Certificate. 

diploma: marricd: lifetime experienee.- 
* A 698." 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


EFORE disposing of your Car, get a free 
valuation from BROOKLANDS MorTors, 
of 103, New Bond St... W.1.) (Mayfair 8351.) 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD.. wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


OOTES LIMITED REQUIRE IMME- 
DIATELY FOR CASH CARS from 
Sh.p. to 30 h.p.. not earlier than 1938, par- 
ticularly HILLMAN 14 h.p., VAUXHALL 
l2and 14h.p.-Write. stating full particulars: 
to ROOTES LIMITED, Lord’s Court, St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.8. (Dept. CW/CL.) 


IMMY JAMES LIMITED wish to purchase 
MODERN CARS for cash. Please give 
date of model, type and mileage.—315, 
Kuston Road, N.W.1 (Euston 2396), or 
Carker’s Lane, Highgate Road, N.W.5. 
(Gulliver 5446.) 

















RABBITS 


A pair can produce 
250 young in a year, | 
and each one eats 200 
times its own weight. 


The 





COLLINGTON 


is the best method of 


CATCHING LARGE 
QUANTITIES 


Easily erected, set and 
operated. Effective 
in all weather con- 
ditions. Carcases un- 


spoilt. 


TD. 





Full particulars from 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE 
L 


Aston - Birmingham 6. 


RABBITS 





HILL &SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL °* 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 








BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 


ee en 
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Manufacturers of 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS— 


(but not just now.) 
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: Educational 
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EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


All Branches of Domestic Seience taught e: 
DAV AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates Fv 206 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 


granted. Principal, Miss RANDAL 
Diplomee Edinburgh Training School 


. 
“ 
4. 
4 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


We specialize in 
the manufacture of 














; APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED ‘ 

SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, ‘ 

DUTCH BARNS, and other 

Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 

For further information 

tell us your requirements 
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VAPEX 


“LONDON: 
8BVictoRWAS! Westminster SW. 








From your Chemist 23 & 34 


including Purchase Tax 














Rey SARTOTS 
BEETLES on 
MOTHS oye 
FLASKS 1/- 


The ‘FIELD’ says: “ Sprinklo nests and 
dusting - places with INSECT POWDER 


Use KEATING 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TOWER HOUSE 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 





Temple Bar 4363. 

















COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


. LXXXIX. No. 2307. 
VoL Printed in England SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1941. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Subscription Price perannum, Post Free. 
Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PI: ng 


DEVONSHIRE 


About 280ft. up in a sheltered position, facing South, commanding splendid views. 





Central heating; Co.'s 
electricity ; telephone ; 
excellent water supply ; 
modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 


The fine modern Eliza- 
bethan - style Resi - 
dence, built of stone 
with stone - mullioned 


windows, 


standing well back from 
the road and approached 


Cottage. 


The Gardens and 
Grounds 
are finely timbered and 








include tennis lawn, Dutch 
garden, orangeries, water 
garden, lake, walled 
kitchen and fruit gardens, 
woodland, wild garden. 
HOME FARM 
(at present let). 


by a drive with a lodge 
at entrance. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bed and dress- 





ing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 82 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
House would be sold with about 16 Acres. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,218.) 





NORTH MONMOUTHSHIRE 


With magnificent views of the Wye Valley. 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 
Occupying a fine position about 200ft. above sea-level. 


THE RESIDENCE, built of local red sandstone with tiled roof, has recently been modernised, and is approached by a 
carriage drive. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electricity. Ample private water supply. Modern drainage. 
OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with lawns, flower, fruit and vegetable gardens which are very fertile. 
The land is principally rich pasture, with some first-class arable, a large productive orchard in full bearing, and 
good oak woodlands. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (27,459.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


3 miles of Excellent Trout Fishing. 
Situate_inja delightful unspoiled part, facing South and West, with beautiful views. 





The Stone-built Residence 
is approached by an avenue 
drive with lodge at 
entrance. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 15 
bedrooms, each with basin, 
4 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electricity. Excellent water. 
Modern drainage. Stabling : 
Garages; Several Cottages. 
Pleasure Grounds well-tim- 
bered and bounded by a 
picturesque stream. 
Lawns, tennis courts, rose 
garden, kitchen ~—_ garden, 
orchards, swimming pool, 
plantations and_ parkland. 
Farm. 


ABOUT 270 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Fishing. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7442.) 
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Telephone Nos. : N I ( H O I AS Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


(0293 
Regent 
ae (3377 (Established 1882) ‘Nicholas, Reading.” 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS--VALUERS 


1, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.r; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 





IN RURAL SURREY FRESH IN THE MARKEY. 












REMOTE FROM SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT BERKSHIRE UNSPOILT COUNTRY ; 
P tE D 
rO BE SOLD. In the beautiful Stratfieldsaye and Mortimer districts. Reading 6 miles. Mortimer 
This Delightful 2 miles. Hunting with the South Berks and Garth Foxhounds. 
Old House A PARTICULARLY INTERESTING OLD BRICK AND 
in beautiful) grounds : ah ot a 
: nalhne Sinks a sear rILED RESIDENCE 
and station, under 1 dating back to 1648, 
fear om Lenton. COMPLETELY MODERNISED. PERFECT ORDER. 
1} bed, 3 baths, 
reception rooms, miutsie Panelled halland inner hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestie offices with staff sitting 
room, room, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
1] other conveniences, DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS 
GARAGE old kitchen garden, tennis court, orchard, grassland ; in all 11 ACRES, 
age Fe Fishing in the River Loddon, Swimming pool. 
. S71 AaaaNe. GARAGE for 3 ears. STABLING for 3. tf COTTAGES. 
— Cottage available Electric light. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Complete central heating. 
45 ACRES Telephone. 
Recommended by Nactobas, 4, Mbany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. TO BE SOLD OR WOULD LET FURNISHED 





Appiy : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





NORTH MIDLANDS 
THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
mayer sii salad EDGE OF BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
ling and lg old 


EARLY POSSESSION. SAFE AREA. 


Reading 10 miles. Oxford 16 miles. High ground. Lovely views over the 









Entrance hall and Berkshire Downs and Chiltern Hills. ’ 
reception rooms : about 
- ma a dozen bedrooms. ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE 
8 fp yr a INEXPENSIVE 
al lt Tee TTT GARDENS. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, good demestie offices, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
WAU TL 7 al Fine set of farmbuild- a on 
ow rT iti Seen te pecuanmendade LARGE GARAGE. ‘ 
till iu ! pale it wihhe +6 nearly lOO head of 
ivacsaua lil wiih = TULL abouks ‘ 
. ee ’ PLEASING PLEASURE GARDEN 
re . : ottages togethe i . ‘ ‘ 
HH {|| lI tl] Il Hh Cottages together with tennis lawn, orchard ; in all about 25 ACRES, 
ven ee beuee F 234 ACRES 
» 4 ‘ of rich well - watered Vain water. Electric light and yas. Central heating. 
a pasture intersected and 
: ' bounded ” a river, PRICE £3,000 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Messrs, NiemoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Apply : Messrs. NIcHoLAs, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|! 
SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


ALMOST ADJOINING FAVOURITE GOLF COURSE; 650FT. ABCVE SEA LEVEL ON SANDY SOIL. 





A STONE-BUILT 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


14 bed, 5 bath, and 4 reception 
rooms, 


VAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
COTTAGES, 
FARMERY. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 
FOR SALE WITH 
70 ACRES 


an ; . & BOUNDED BY A STREAM. 


Oe Bin OLAS dea OS 





Owner's Agents. Winkwortu & Co.. 48. Curzon Street, Mayfair. London, W.1. 


SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDERS SURREY WEST SUSSEX 
High up with lerely views, Within easy reach of several golf courses. Occupying a charming position, 
Express train service. 

HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
Attractive GARDENS and GROUNDS, with HARD 
TENNIS COURT and SWIMMING POOL, 

TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents: WiINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


LONDON 100 MILES 














WELL APPOINTED HOUSE eee 
% ; : wer mae — 
XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE © bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. x ~*~ pac. HOUSE 
2 5 rsti: ern conreniences Central heating. A JACOBEAN FARM 
ae meh re as > bathrooms, donne halt nage. — - . ni ? - 8. > " ra ven me necontty sectesed and containing Ste drooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ro — p a ne gree - yom ' co tn Garage (for 2 cars) with room over, 3-4 reception rooms. Modern ogee nprees ——. 
ee. es oe " x in 1 "ITH KITCHEN G EN ‘tabling, garage, fine thatched barn. Old gardens ane 
yg i : GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN. Stabling, garage, fine thatched 1 § al 
grounds with hard tennis court. grounds, pasture and arable; in all ABOUT 30 ACRES. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SUMMER. TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 


Apply : Wixkworti & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, x . ‘ “tit , 
V1. Agents: Winkworth & Co,, 48, Curzon Street, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 





























Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 

















14 ACRES. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 


WEST HERTS— LONDON 20 MILES 


500it. up, facing South, with good views. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


20, Hanover Square, Wo. (20,022.) 





Ina delightful situation adjoining Hurtwood Common. 
level on sand and gravel soil. 


Main electric light and water. 


HOLMBURY ST. MARY 


Between Dorking and Guildford. 


500ft. above sea 


A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE with additions by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 100ms, loggia, & bedrooms, 


Central heating. 


Garage, Delightful terraced gardens of % Acre. 
FOR SALE 


FRANK & RUTLEY., 


FREEHOLD 


20. Hanover Square, W.1. (2, 361. 


COUNTRY LIFE, April 5, 1941. 
hay pen THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 
DERBYSHIRE 
5 miles from Matlock, 15 miles from Buxton and Derby. 
j i THE RESIDENCE: Luxurious Modern 
j of stone and tile Residence, occupying 
' construction, is ap- a well-chosen and se- 
; proached by a car- cluded position, built 
riage drive with of brick with stone 
entrance lodge. mullioned windows, 
Entrance hall, 4 re- and approached — by 
- ception, 9 bedrooms, a drive. 3 reception, 
2 bathrooms. billiard room, 12 bed, 
Main water and 4+ bathrooms. Central 
drainage ; electricity. heating. Electricity. 
Extensive stabling Co.’s gas and water. 
and garage premises. Modern drainage. 
Walled-in kitchen Stabling. Garage. 
garden. Well-timbered — gar- 
About 11 ACRES. dens, tennis courts, 
walled kitchen garden, 
FREEHOLD £5,750 paddock. 
Note.—The furniture can remain if desired. Price £1,000, ABOUT 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,48s.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
EAST WILTSHIRE 
Georgian House and about 28 Acres 
Occupying a delightful and well sheltered position with views to the 
Cotswolds. 
THE HOUSE is in splendid order throughout and approached by a drive, with a 
t-roomed lodge at entrance. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. and in a beautiful situation. 
P Central heating. Electricity. Company’s water. Modern drairace. with fitted basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Stabling for 4. Garages for 3 or 4 cars. 
THE NATURAL GARDENS 
include tennis and croquet lawns. Walled kitchen garden and paddocks. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
§ Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (39,405.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, 











29, Fleet Street, 
(Central 9344) £E.C.4 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Regent 5681) w.i 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border, 


MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 


with extensive views. 





Hall, 3 


reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 








OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ electric light and water. Ample Farm- 
buildings. 4 Cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. 








SURREY 


Within 36 minutes of the West End and City. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception reoms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bath rooms. 

All Companies’ services and central heating. 

2 GARAGES. 
3; OF AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Unfurnished on Lease 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 











WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


Near Peterstield and the Hampshire Border, 


RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 


in a lovely setting. 





Lounge, 3 reception rcoms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 


bath room. 


Main electric light and power, Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 














compact COUNTRY ESTATE, 33 ACRES; modern Resi- 
lence ; 3 sitting rooms, billiard room, 7 bedrooms, 3 baths ; 
'wautiful condition ; good outbuildings ; walled and other 
gardens ; 2 cottages; grassland. 

Full particulars of R. BLACKMORE & SoNs, Estate 


Agents, 
lsideford,. 








20 MILES FROM LONDON 
SAFE AREA. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Xtremely well appointed, facing south, standing on high 
ground, enjoying delightful views. 








TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 


MAPLE 


& CO., 


Street, W.1. Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 
B'QEFORD, Devon (2 miles; quiet, safe area).—For 
SALE, with immediate possession, by Executors, small 


Telephone: 
EUSTON 7000 


LTD. 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





ATTENTION IS 


DRAWN TO THE ADVISABILITY OF 


Only a f : mins. walk from station and shops, with the 
ADVANTAGE OF ALL MAIN SERVICES 
> rooms, Guinan can rv: atory, cellars age ; 
In excellent order: oak floors, ete. 
TAGNIFICENTLY T IMBERE D GARDENS 
. GROUNDS 
OR SALE, with just over 6 
Order to view from the 


2 cott: ges. 


AND 
AC RES, FREEHOLD. 


HAVING PREPARED A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND 
VALUATION OF FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, ALSO HOUSE 
PROPERTY. FOR THE PURPOSE OF !NSURANCE, AND TO 
SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


Agents, Messrs. COLLINS and 


/LLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. 








MAPLE & CO. ARE 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
CATION TO MAPLE & CO., 


IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN 
QUOTATION WILL 
ETD. 


BE GIVEN ON APPLI 
VALUATION DEPT., TOTTENHAM 


SALISBURY & DISTRICT.—RSTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








COURT ROAD, W.1. EUS. 7000. 





‘ 
‘ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Sara Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘ Selantet, Piccy, London.”’ 






















S.W.1. (Ref. B.12,733.) 


FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT IN BERKSHIRE 


AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
WITH 143 ACRES 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


standing high on Southern slope, commanding extensive views. 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, MUSIC ROOM, 10 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHS, COMPLETE OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ HALL. 
Co.'s water. 
GARAGES, USEF 
DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


about 30 Acres valuable woodlands. Home Farm and meadowland, let and producing 


TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WOULD —— 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Mines, St. James's, 


electric light. Central heating. 


CL OUTBULLDINGS. 2 COTTAGES. 


£98 10s. p.a. 






















A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


enjoying an unique position some 3 minutes from Sea Wall; with the principal rooms having a South aspcct. 


HALL, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
COMPLETE OFFICES WITH STAFF SITTING ROOM. 


Main electricity and gas. 
Reconstructed drainage. 
COTTAGE AND LARGE GARAGE. 
Well-established GARDENS and GROUNDS 
with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, 


ete.; in all about 14 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Within easy reach of two Golf Clubs. 





Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Ref. €.49,374.) 
The Residence. (REG, 8222.) 


SOUTH DEVON, BETWEEN DAWLISH AND TEIGNMOUTH 





A glimpse from the Gardens towards the Sea. 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 


-” 
































IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
SOMERSE!1 ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF WESTON-SUPER-MARI 
THE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE KNOWN AS 


“HUTTON COURT” 


including 
THE HISTORIC XVtrH CENTURY 
MANORIAL RESIDENCE 
containing 
# RECEPTION, 7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 5 ACRES, 
PRICE £3,000 
About 50 ACRES of WOODLAND IN ADDITION, 
IF DESIRED. 


The whole placed in a setting of unusual charm, enjoying 
the utmost seclusion, vet possessing the amenities customarily 
associated with a Town Residence. 


HUNTING. SHOOTING. FISHING, GOLF. 








I ted 1 t high! led by the A (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET eg ea 
nspected and most highiy recommended by it gent: UE 
; anor eee s LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VAL 
ERCY PALMER, F.A.I., 49, OXF ORD STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 


HOUSE: 4 bedrooms, bath, 2 w.c.’s, box room, dining 
room and study, lounge, billiard room, kitchen ; large garage; 
2 acres grounds with ornamental pool and swimming pool; 
fully matured garden and orchard ; 2-acre paddock optional. 
This is an ideal Residence, but could be used as an office 
suite ; telephones in 3 rooms. Freehold £2,200. | 

REEDMAN, Bramcote Lane, Chilwell, Nottingham. 
*Phone 54184. 


OR SALE —RESIDENCE of some __ distinction; 
F beautiful situation ; 7 bed, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms; 
first-class condition ; every modern convenience main 
electric ity; garage 3, stabling; gardens, orchards : in all 
12 acres. F ifieen minutes of City, having every feature to 
make it most desirable and safe.—Full particulars, GRIFFITHS, 
Land Agents, Worcester. 

OR SALE.—MANOR HOUSE, modernised throughout ; 
F in delightful village: absolutely safe area; 6 bed, 
3 reception, bath, lavatory, cloak ; electric light ; gardens, 
age, ete.; in all 1} acres; £2,750—Apply ARTHUR G. 
GRIFFITHS & SONS, Land Agents, Worcester. 


j_SickstERsHIRnE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


OUISKIETS NOTTINGHAM. — Superior modern 








a: 





















194, BROMPTON RD. BEN TAIL, HORSLEY & BALDRY sieves 


Temp. Evac. Office 





INSPECT AT ONCE TO SECURE AN EXPERT’S SELECTION 
GREATEST SMALL ESTATE BARGAIN OF SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


ANYWHERE IN HOME COUNTIES % 
ROYAL BERKS FROM £2,000-£6,000 


























ALL W = VACANT POSSESSION, IN CONSIDERED 
North of Newbury and Reading HE SAFEST POSSIBLE AREAS. 
7 Lovely situation. | Safe area. Beautiful country. _ WEST, NORTH-WEST and HOME 
iis small Esiate is in the market owing to special tamily 

reasons, It is a property entailing a minimum upkeep. COUNTIES 
fhe Residence is modern, attractive and of medium size, If you state your particular requirements, those specially 
allon 2 floors, with hall, 2 large reception rooms, parquet recommended to meet them will be detailed and grouped to 
loors, study, good offices, 6 bedrooms, 4 baths ; main water, save you both time and petrol when inspecting. 
electric light, central heating ; south aspect ; gravel soil ; Full details will be forwarded upon request to BENTALL, 
cottage, garages. Placed in about the centre of its lands, HORSLEY & BALDRY, Country Property Specialists, 
comprising over D0 ACRES, with nice belts of woodland. Temporary Evacuation Office, 25, Neeld Crescent, 
Immediate possession. Freehold. Must be Sold at once. | Wembley. (Tel. 1698.) 





A Chast Fentennte rie © cee THE BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF 
caw 4. Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (Reply DEDHAM 
te’ addirene. ne above.) MADE FAMOUS BY CONSTABLE 


JUST IN THE MARKET 6 miles from Colchester: 1 hour London. 





BUCKS, on the CHILTERN HILLS LOVELY GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER. OF CHARM 
OVELY RESIDENCE, part black and white. Full of cak and period features. ‘ : In perfect repair. 
Elizabethan; 3 large reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath: Large square hall, 3 reception, 5 bed, bath. 
rooms: main pe to Ss light, Co.’s water: garage. Main electric and water, etc. 
SMALL GARDENS AND 20 ACRES PASTURE. HOME FARM OF 72 ACRES. 
FOR QUICK SALE ONLY £4,000 The Property is for Sale BY ORDER, and must be Scld at once 
VERY GREAT BARGAIN. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,200 
Immediate application essential. AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply 








to Wembley address, as above.) to Wembley address, as above.) 





VERY GREAT BARGAIN 


Near Taunton, Somerset 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of Ham sone with mullioned windows. 

3 rece ption, 8 bed, 2 baths; main services; every con- 
venience ; ‘* Esse Weenie r, ete. ; stabling, cottage > Jovely 
gardens ; fine timber; paddock ; 10 ACRES. 
FIRST TO OFFER £3,000 SECURES 
(Little over half cost.) 

GREATEST BARGAIN IN MARKET 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpry. (Re ply 

o Wembley address, as above.) (Tel.: 1698.) 


HERTS—ONE HOUR LONDON 


GENTLEMAN’S MODEL DAIRY AND 
STOCK FARM 
50 ACRES, ALL PASTURE. 


Bounded by very pretty river. 
HARMING XVIIts CENTURY __ RESI- 
DENCE, in absolute perfect order; every con- 
venience : full of oak and period features; hall, 2 large 
reception, 4 excellent bedrooms, b: uth. 
All main services 
Very fine modernly equipped farmbuildings. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FREEHOLD ONLY 43,500 


Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply to 








Wembley address, as above.) 
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Telephone No. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Vii. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 














Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
WILTS roe 
HANTS About 400ft. up, facing south, and enjoying good views SUSSEX — Adjoining Golf Course. 
the Downs. 7O00ft. up with fine panoramic views over 


Ina high and bracing district, adjoining miles of lovely 
unspoilt country. 


A Delightful 
Residence of Georgian Character 


Near good golf. 


Up-to-date. 





Square hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


0 
A DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. Cottages. 
Matured gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden,etc. 


ABOUT 3! RES. 
For SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,214.) 








HERTS. ONLY 000. 
About 350ft. up and commanding delightful views over 
wooded country. 

AN OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with 4 reception, billiard room, 7 principal bedrooms, 
secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Cottage. Stabling. 
Attractive grounds of about 3 ACRES. 

More land available if required. 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,252.) 








UNDER 40 MILES FROM LONDON. 


A charming Old House of Character, dating from the 
period 





Ashdown Forest. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


BUILT IN THE TUDOR STYLE 





Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Thoroughly up-to-date and labour-saving, with 


all main services, central heating, lav. basins in 
bedrooms, etc. 





Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. NXIIIth Century and containing many fine 
lig! rell-ti ore. arde inex pensive P features. 
= — aw yeaa aera pre pr we si 3 reception. 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, 
upkeep, orchard, paddocks, ete.; in all abou Main services. Central heating. rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
10 ACRES Inexpensive gardens, prolific orchard, paddock, ete etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
a : ~ _—n alee , ABOUT 8 ACRES. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. = (17,217.) For SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,160.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. M. 1945.) 














OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN 


Fine 


ie 


Completely rural. 





Lounge 
8 bedrooms, 


Modern conveniences. 
Lodge. 


Matured 


DORSET 
HILLS South aspect. 
panoramic views. 3 reception, 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN 
MODERN HOUSE HOUSE 


hall, 3 reception, 

bathroom, Electric Light. Central 
Heating. 

STABLING. 


SQUASH COURT. 


Stabling. 


Gardens : 


Garage. 
hard 








COTTAGE. 


IN PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 


Panoramic Views. Long carriage drive. 


6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2 bathroonis, 





tennis court. Paddock and 
woodland. 11 ACRES 
20 ACRES Immediate Sale desired. — 
‘or Sale by OSBORN Agents, OSBORN and as: mm lHiiit 
wim MERCER. (14,191.) MERCER. (17,085.) ebb 

















3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





SOUTH DEVON. 


SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL SITUATION 


Overlooking the Salcombe Estuary amidst enchanting scenery. 


DISTINCTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 





Photos and full details apply Owner’s Agents: 


IN PERFECT TASTI ND 
BEAUTIFULLY EQU (pPED. 
12 Bed and dressing rooms. 


} Bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms. 

All modern conveniences. 
Central heating. 

Garages, Stabling. 6 Cottages, 
FINE RANGE OF MODERN 
FARMBULLDINGS. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS. 

Long river frontage. 
Valuable woodland; 140 
pasture, 80 acres arable ; 

about 


280 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


acres 
in all 


RALPH Pay & 


TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, 





Wk 04.) 


(12,5 





AGRICULTURAL LAND URGENTLY REQUIRED 
INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 


FOR 


NUMEROUS KEEN BUYERS WAITING TO INSPECT 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS CONSIDERED (SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS) 


FULL DETAILS IN 


FIRST INSTANCE 


TO RALPA PAY & TAYLOR, 3, 


MOUNT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 





FOR INVESTMENT. 


URREY (2 miles market town).—HOUSE containing 

8 rooms and offices. Stabling and outbuildings. 4 Cot- 
s. Land about 60 ACRES, principally pasture.  Esti- 
ed gross yearly rental, £350 per annum. PRICE £4,750. 
twee sAgents: GERMAN ADDY & Co., Farnham. (Phone: 


) 


QUIET DISTRICT. 
XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, near gcelf course, with 

garden of. about 1} acres; 4 principal and 2 maids’ 
2 dressing, 3 reception, bath (h. and ¢.); gas, water 
e.l.: garage. Por SALE by Private Treaty at £2,500 
offer), Freehold, or by AUCTLON in April.—Recommended 
by Sole Agents, GURIMES & CHAMPION, Ferndown 
Dorset, 


and 


inexpensive 
he ds, 


(or 


(33), 


Most Glorious and Extensive Views in Kent. 


INELY BUILT well-arranged BIJOU 
situated on erest of Wrotham Hill (London 23 
hall, 2 reception, : 
modern services : 
grounds: 15 A¢ RES s. 
Particulars, RACE, 


> bedroom 
war attractive 


FREEHOLD: 
‘Tonbridg 1, 






gardens 


res + 


TO. 





RESIDENCE 
miles). 
super bath, finely fitted kitehen : 


No offers 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And a 


Telephone No.: Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines.) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 


23, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, 8.W.1. 
COTSWOLDS | AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


1O00ft. up. 10 minutes bus route. Safe area. 
FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITHIN 25 MILES LONDON. 

with spacious 

rooms, ideal for 

school, business 320 ACRES 
purposes, etc. 

20 bed, 3 bath, 2 producing gross 

halls, 4 reception 


rooms, billiard INCOME OF £580 PER ANNUM 


room (now Chapel). 








ony electric —_, and comprising 
Good water. Centra 
—— MIXED FARM OF 308 ACRES. MARKET GARDEN 
PAIR COTTAGES IN VILLAGE. 
15 ACRES 


GROUNDS AND 5 OTHER COTTAGES. 


MEADOW. Practically the whole is town-planned for development at 6-8 houses per acre,and may 
considerably appreciate in value in the future. 
FOR SALE, 


OWNER’S AGENTS : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7223.) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) 


SOMERSET 10 MILES FROM NEWBURY WEST SUSSEX 
FOR SALE. MODERN TUDOR- STYLE COUNTRY 


With early vacant possession. RESIDENCE, occupying one of the finest positions 
. Stam eeen - pm _ in this much-sought-after district. Southern aspect, 
6 pons tT COUNTRY RESID ENCE ts Rene panoramic views. 3 sitting rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
in one of the most lovely spots in this favourite county : rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall, entrance lodge, 
everything in first-rate order, The Residence is surrounded 
by well-timbered gardens which, in turn, are encireled 
by park-like lands > 3 sitting rooms, & bedrooms (lavatory 
basins), 2 bathrooms: electrie light and central heating : 
stabling and garage, farmery, 2 superior cottages. PRICE 
FREEHOLD £7,500. A really attractive proposition. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
s.W.d (LRT S59.) 





Plans, ete., of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (¢.4715.) 














STABLING AND GARAGE, 
Electric light and central heating. 
ABOUT 17 ACRES. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1.) (LR. 16,684.) 








RURAL SURREY 





COTSWOLD HILLS 








40 winutes by fast trains to Victoria and London Brida al 
IN. modernised and in first-rate 

RECTED a few vears ago of selected old materials F TUDOR O RIG noise of road traffie and_rail- EORGIAN COUNTRY | RESIDENCE. 
jh and now presenting a most attractive appearance. wars, omnibus passes property. Lounge halland 3 sitting soil; easy distance main line stati n with fast th —_ 
Tee te ee ree. 2k) eee rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, — Electric trains to London. Lounge halland 4 sittin ian ; i316 
CONVENIENCES INSTALLED Hall (21ft. by l2ft.) light independent hot water system (new). Garage and hed ” i ii oles ede ei be a sittl 1g ooms, 5-16 
ind 3 sitting rooms, including a magnificent drawing reom ght, : and dressing rooms, 3 yathrooms. Ele etrie light and 
(25h. Gin. by 22%. Gin.) 4 aoud hediooma. 2 bathrooms stabling. About ES central heating. Stabling and garage with flat over, 
Garage (21ft. by 20ft.) and a second garage. Lovely 4 ACR . — cottage. Charming grounds and park-like pastures of about 
Gardens with orchard : totalarea about PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD (with vacant possession). 

' Including some fitted carpets, linos, curtains, electric fittings, 23 ACRES. £6,750 FREEHOLD. 
2 ACRES. ete. Other furniture may be had if required. : — - 

Phoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WuHIT- JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, JAMES STY LES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place. 

Lock, 44, St. James's Place, S.\WoL. (L.RL19. 776.) S.W.1. (L.R.19,821.) S.W.1.) (L.R. 12,013.) 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


IN A SAFE AREA 11 MILES FROM GLOUCESTER. THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Puss $6. 


nfs: SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
containing : 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, USUAL ua BOSWELL & CO.. F.A.I., 
OFFICES. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. (Est. 1884. EXETER. 


22 ACRES 
pevietnang val aay HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
with Lodge and Gardener's Cottage. 17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GOOD WATER SUPPLY. Businese Established orer 100 years. 
TION 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETIO iS SRADEUORE, CREDENCE ie 


For full particulars apply to: LESLIE J. SLADE, and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
Solicitor, Newent, Glos. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 


ie CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, Ww.! 












































COTSWOLDS BERKSHIRE WEST SUSSEX 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 26 MILES FROM LONDON. A NORMAN SHAW HOUSE 
on the outskirts of a village. ATTRACTIVE SQUARE-BUILT HOUSE in beautiful position with magnificent views. 

? princi be s. 3 ba s. 3re ; containing 4 reception rooms, billiard room, conser- Hall, lounge, and 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dress- 
principal aeeane, 5 Seine, Lecegian rooms, vatory, 17 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms ; ing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Excellent offices. 

Central heating throughout. Main electric light. usual offices, including servants hall. Also 5 rooms Central heating. .Constant hot water. Main electric 

Water and drainage. in semi-basement. Lodge. Excellent stabling. Garage light and power. 
LODGE. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters. In all about 6 Acres. Lodge. Garage. Excellent Cottage. Lovely gardens. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES ; tg a) nag ea ABOUT 43 ACRES 
A further 16 Acres including a model farmery an . te » on » —" DITD WITT 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE cottages can be had if required. FOR [SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 




















WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF EXCELLENT FARM INVESTMENT DEVONSHIRE 
HANTS IN MIDLANDS HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 8ROOMED FARMHOUSE Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Good buildings. 2 capital Cottages. — Bc ge Op ae 

ere convenience and comfo ° arage. a > . 

Senin. wah ——— fe tadawe, ABOUT 180 ACRES (mainly pasture). FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Lovely gardens and park. PRICE £5,500 2 sitting rooms. 

ABOUT 84 ACRES THE VENDOR WILL RENT BACK THE FARM IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £290 P.A. OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE FARM. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDB, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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, MOUNT STREET, Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
‘ eps W.1. C URTIS & H KNSON prpctttnh 1875. 
LONDON ABOUT 45 MILES 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


affording every labour-saving device that modern ingenuity 
can provide, 





3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 BEDROOMS. 
8 BATHROOMS. 
GARAGE. LODGE. 


Central heating ; main water and electricity ; 
modern drainage. 

SECLUDED GROUNDS SCREENED BY FINE 
TREES, WIDE LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FORMAL GARDENS. 

— IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,008.) 














SOMERSETSHIRE (near to Exmoor and_ the WORCESTERSHIRE (near Pershore).—Characteristic SOMERSETSHIRE (Yeovil 7 miles).-- STONE- 
Quantock Hills).—-An INTERESTING OLD HOUSE, QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, excellently Furnished. BUILT MANOR HOUSE, with old mullioned windows, 
of Tudor origin, in grounds sheltered by stately trees ; Facing south and near the River Avon. standing in finely timbered grounds: 3-4 reception 
$ reception rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 Si nnannel ‘ tts ‘ rooms, IL bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices ; 
bathrooms, extensive domestic offices ; telephone ; 7 — — ees } bedrooms, bathroom. electric light, main water: garage and stabling ; gar- 
main electricity available ; swimming pool; rage Electric light and good water supply. dener’s cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, inter- 
for 7, garage for 2 cars; old-world grounds with GARDEN AND TEXNIS COURT spersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitehen 
2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, 3 paddocks ; inall about ‘ ro | on TENNIS cot RT. garden and pastureland: in all about 0! ACRES. 
25 ACRES. For SALE Freehold orto LET, Furnished. ) LET FURNISHED. Hunting and go!tf. Freehold. price £3,250. 





CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (14,052.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,457.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 


























DEVONSHIRE 
FINE MODERN HOUSE 


built of brick, roughcast, with overhanging gables and Delabole slate roof: set in a 
peaceful and secluded position, high up in beautifully wooded country. 


t RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. USUAL OFFICES, 
Central heating. Electric light. 
2 Cottages. Garage and stabling. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS, well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily 
pond, formal garden, wild garden, swimming pool. 
IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 
of whieh 450 are woodland and the arable is let, 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT £250 PER ANNUM 
TROUT FISHING. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.l. (15,4514.) 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


300ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. Between Berkhamsted and Chesham. 1 hour London. 












2 GARAGES WITH GAMES KOOM 
OVER. STABLING, 


An Old-World 


BLACK AND WHITE 
FARMHOUSE 


Luxuriously Modernised 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
with fine helly hedges, 
with orchard and paddocks. 
IN PERFECT ORDER AND READY 
TO STEP INTO. 
8 ACRES FREEHOLD 


rhe accommodation, entirely on 2 floors, Just in the Market for Sale 
comprises : 

Illustrated particulars from the Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. STUART HEPBURN 


3 RECEPTION, 
* BEDROOMS. 


| BATHROOMS. and Co,, Fulking, Henfield, Sussex (Tel.- 


Poynings 74): or Messrs, F. L. MERCER 


Main Electric Light and and Co,, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 


Water. 


W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel: Regent 2481, 





BETWEEN HERTFORD AND BISHOP’S STORTFORD ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A PRETTY VILLAGE. 1 MILE FROM STATION. 
a, e sa ae i j 4 Electric light and power. Vain water, 
Cenival heating. 

GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. STABLING. 
2 MODERN COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS 

of natural beauty, tennis lawn, crazy paved walks. 

rose beds, fish pond, herbaceous borders ; walled 

kitchen garden, orehard and paddock; in all 
124%, ACRES 
BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,000, or 

£4,500 with less land. 


Immediate possession. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL RESTORED 
OLD MILL HOUSE 


of captivating charm end considerable character 
is partly Tudor and partly Queen Anne, and 
possesses all the amenities of a Town House, 


being equipped with every modern comfort. 


The accommodation comprises : 
Entrance hall, leading to oak-panelled lounge 
hall, 3 well-proportioned reception rooms, 8 bed 

and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Excellent Domestic Offices, including servants’ 
sitting room. ‘* Aga” Cooker. ; sat ; 
Full particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. (After office hours Beckenham 2710.) 











*® 
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14, MOUNT STREET, W T [ SON R CO Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 


ON THE SUSSEX BORDER WEST SUSSEX 


Fine position with unsjoilt south riews. 


LOVELY XVith CENTURY HOUSE CRESS ASwas Hous 


in heautiful country, 











12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Electric light, central heating, ete. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 4} ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: Wi1Lson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


RURAL POSITION IN SUSSEX 


JACOBEAN HOUSE AND 40 ACRES 
EXQUISITE OAK PANELLING AND BEAMS. 


10 bedrooms, 3 baths, 4 reception. 








3 COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE, 
. s PERFECT GARDENS. 
Fine old beams, panelling, ete. : 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge and 3 reception. Swimming pool. Hard court 
Electric light. Central heating. ; 
GARAGE. 3 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS, with hard court and ornamental water; orchard, rich pasture, FOR SALE 
ete. NEARLY 40 ACRES (With contents if required.) 


REDUCED TO £6,000 FOR QUICK SALE 


§gents: Winson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE || HOUR NORTH OF LONDON YORKSHIRE 
mn — 


Lovely position, Easy reach of York. 


Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


















Be 


AIT wt rf 
fT ul | 





XVith CENTURY REPLICA 


10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 


in splendid order. 








13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. Squash court. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. Electric light, central heating; 10-12 bedrooms (with 
4 . ae : = . DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. h. and c. wash-basins), 3 baths, 4 reception ; stabling ; 
GARAGE, STABLING. COTTAGES. Woods and pastures. garages ; very charming gardens and paddock ; 16 ACRES, 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES FOR SALE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. r I ‘RESIDDER & CO 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
’Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ is 


£5,000 FREEHOLD £4,000 20 ACRES. £2,300 FOR 60 YEARS’ LEASE 
Would Let Unfurnished balance of Lease, or Rent, G.R. £20 p.a. 


Furnished 16 Gns. p.w., including gardener. . 
CHILTERN HILLS (Half can remain on Mortgage.) 
— Save SOUTH DEVON 














4 miles from Torquay: lovely rural surroundings 1 miles Tring, 35 miles London. 
CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
. 4 Charming Modernised we : é 
s bed 2 bathrooms, 34 reception, Billiard room, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Vain water and electricity. A.R.P. shelter. BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 
, for 2 tabli Con Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
marae or 2 Stabling, ottaue. 
DELIGHTFUL ONE-MAN GARDENS, walled kitchen + reception. 2 bathrooms. o Sennen, Garage. Gardens of an Acre. 
garden, paddock and orchard. ; Pe 
PRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,727. Main electricity and water. aa TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,581.) 
FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION. Ete INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, pasture and woodland 
HERTS. £4,000. BARGAIN aac aiaiaae eine 
; ’ R HEREFORDS 
Of, wp. Easy daily reach London. TRESIDDEX & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,205.) Salmon Fishing in Wye. also Trout and Grayling. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


























l4 bed 2 bath. 3 Reception. 7 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Billard room. Electric light. * Aga” cooker. Excellent water. 
P - Garages. Stabling for Hunters. Excellent farmbuildings, 
Main services. 7 Cottages. 
GROUNDS 2'. ACRES W > CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 
. . ; . ANTED All well farmed and in first-class condition. 
MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
= ; FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,469.) a . 2107 
WANTS: by Ladies’ School, large Unfurnished TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 
COUNTRY HOUSE, preferably Oxon, Berks, 
£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY Somerset or Devon. 35 OR 250 ACRES 
%-mile Trout Fishing TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
> 
DEVON 40 MILES LONDON 
Beautiful part of Dartmoor. LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
{ reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms ANTED TO PU RCOHASE. Pe = 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
* . , om yevon-S rset 3orders, smi COUNTRY - aie . . “ ” bi 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. HOUSE (3/6 hcak, Gee Goan pole ei pot Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. “Aga” cooker. 
Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. from 5 to 50 ACRES or more. Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. “Mrs. W.,” TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
Bathing pool. corm and Arable. Street, W.1. FOR SALE AS WHOLE 
65 ACRES , . * 
Land easily let if not wanted. OR WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH SMALLER AREA. 











TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) ‘TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 
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Telegrams: 
‘* Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


OHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





OXFORDSHIRE 


ON THE FRINGE OF 


COTSWOLD 





THE COTSWOLDS. 


Luxuriously Appointed 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE IN THE 


on the edge of a small country town. 
Entrance and inner halls, fine panelled library 36ft. 
by 18ft., drawing room, dining room, games room, 
11 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms ; 

bathroom, model kitchens, etc. 

Main electricity and water. 

Central heating throughout. 
ADEQUATE OUTBUILDINGS AND 

SOTTAGES. 


Heated swimming pool. 


ABOUT 18 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT 
POSSESSION. 


4C 


LONDON 


70 MILES WEST OF 


MANOR STYLE 


annexe of 2 rooms and 





* CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE IN SPOTLESS CONDITION. 


Owner's Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1., from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


(50,028.) 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE.’ 


ON HIGH GROUND FACING SOUTH; 
The above 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY A DRIVE THROUGH 
WELL-TIMBERED PARKLIKE LAND. 


BUILT 


6 BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM. 
3 ATTICS. 
BATHROOM. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Fnll particulars of the Agents: 





JOHN D. Woop & .0v., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


3 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION WITH EXPRESS SERVICE 


TO TOWN. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE. 


BOXES AMPLE OUT- 
BUILDINGS and 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 


with 3 bedrooms. 


5 LOOSE and 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS, 


kitchen garden and meadow ; in all 


ABOUT 22 ACRES 


(62,132.) 





ESTATE 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 

















Xllith CENTURY GEM OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


c.4 


IN A REASONABLY SAFE AREA 


Combining the atmosphere of the old world and the up-to-date comforts of to-day without despoliation, presenting a perfect picture with its herringbone brickwork, oak half-timbering and fine 
old chimney stacks. 


LEITH AND HOLMBURY HILLS. 


Las Ss 





3 luxurious 


INEXPENSIVE 


eee as 
ee 


N.B.—tThe 


house is 


Beautiful old barn with concrete floor; 2 
garages, teak greenhouse, 2 cottages. 
OLD-WORLD 
P So * swimming pool, hard tennis court, rockery, herbaceous 
— borders, pasture and woodland, 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
full 
exposed wall timberings, lead glass easements, oak 
doors and open brick fireplaces. 
Central heating. 
Electric light and gas. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
With or Without the Beautiful Contents 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64. Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY DORKING, GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


Entrance hall, magnificent drawing room, 8 other 
reception rooms, 6 double and 4 single bedrcoms, 
bathrooms, medel offices designed 
labour-saving and hygienic lines. 


on 
excellen 


GROUNDS with 


Also HOME FARM, 


of oak beams, rafters, 


Co.’s water. 
Modern drainage. 





(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 





HEREFORD—MONMOUTH BORDERS <2 


In lovely country near large village, 3 miles from a County Town. 
BEAUTIFUL ADAM HOUSE 


with characteristic 
decorations and in 
splendid order. 
Sianding high with 
delightful views to 
the south. 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main elec- 
tricity, excellent 
water, fitted basins in 
bedrooms. Stabling, 
garage,cottage. Well- 
timbered gardens and 
gronnds, tennis 
court, 3 meadows; 
in all about 15 Acres. 


FREEHOLD 
£4,300 


Kensington 1490, 





_ HaArrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Extn. 809.) 


(Tele. : 


NEAR BEAUTIFUL SURREY DOWNS .«; 


High and healthy neighbourhood in one of the choicest parts of Surrey, about 4 miles 
from Bozhill. 

CHARMING 
LABOUR- 
SAVING 
RESIDENCE 
Designed by 
Architect. 
Lounge, dining room, 
4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE. 
SPECIALLY 
LAID-OUT 
GARDEN. 


PRICE £2,250 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
HARRopS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 








Extn. 807.) 





(For continuation of Harrops, 


Ltp., advertisements see page xiii.) 
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O N SOUTHAMPTON : 

Fk * 4 & SO s ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I1. 

F-A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 






Il., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1L., A.A.I. 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES IN BOURNEMOUTH 


In a beautiful position, overlooking, and with gate entrance to, the Dean Park Croquet, Tennis and Cricket Ground. 
\{ CHOICE RESIDENTIAL LOCALITY WITHIN 7 MINUTES WALK OF THE TOWN. 
THE VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE 





WISETON COURT, 26 CAVENDISH ROAD 


Beautifully laid out GARDEN that has 


The carefully planned accommodation 
been well maintained and is in almost 


comprises: 9 bedrooms, 3 well-fitted tiled 
perfect condition. 


bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, servants’ hall, complete domestic 
offices, conservato , _— — . . 

ae VACANT POSSESSION ON COM- 


PLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


HEATED GREENHOUSE 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION UPON 


THE PREMISES ON MONDAY, 
Central heating throughout 
APRIL 7th, 1941, at 3 P.M. (unless 
previously Sold). 


1/1 public services 





[llustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. RENDALL, LITCHFIELD & Co., Old Library House, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Branch Offices. 


Dean Park Road, Bournemouth, or of the Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING 


MILES FROM PONTEFRACT, 16 MILES FROM DONCASTER. 
THE WELL-KNOWN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


CROFTON HALL ESTATE 


including 
THE IMPOSING RESIDENCE “CROFTON HALL.” 
16 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BATHROOM, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
STABLING, GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S LODGE, 
electricity and drainage. Matured grounds. 6 Acres. 





MILES FROM WAKEFTELD, 6 


Central heating Main gas, water, 
8 DAIRY AND CORN FARMS 
buildings, varying from 10 Acres to 143 Acres. 
OAKENSHAW GRANGE SMALL HOLDING. 22 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION LANDS. 3 BULLDING 
GRANARY. 6 PLANTATIONS. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 20 COTTAGES. ALLOTMENTS. 
THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON, CROFTON PARKS, LAKE AND PLANTATIONS. 
the whole extending to an area of just over 
ACRES RENT ROLL £1,533 PER ANNUM 
VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS. 
BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 66 LOTS AT THE STAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON WEDNESDAY 
21ST MAY, 1941, IN TWO _ SESSIONS AT 11 A.M. AND 2.15 P.M. 
LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
& SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


with good houses and ample farm 
SITES. 


863 


Solicitors: Messrs. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox 


NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


In a beautiful part of this favourite district, 3 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 miles from Romsey. 





GARAGE. STABLING, 
FRUIT STORES. 
POTTING SHED. 
GREENHOUSE. 


FOR SALE. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Pair of semi-detached cottages. 


with 
Well -timbered park and pastureland, 


pleasure and flower gardens, kitchen 
garden, orchard, ete. ; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


EXCELLENT HOUSE 


containing : 


6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, house- 
keeper's room, complete domestic offices. 22 ACRES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 
Situated 200ft. above sea-level. South aspect. 





24 miles from main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. 
“* Aga” cooker. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ' , nee 
Company's water and electric lighting. 
GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
THE GROUNDS include pleasure 
garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 
grassland ; the whole extending to an area 

of about 


48 ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and order to view apply 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


with soundly -constructed house standing 
well back from the road. 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 

dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting room, 
complete domestic offices. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


*‘Phone: Ken. 1490. 
’Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





DORSET AND SOMERSET BORDERS <2 BEACONSFIELD AND AMERSHAM <4 
In most delightful country, 5 gag oe eo ag Station and 5 from first-class _ On the outskirts of one of the prettiest villages on the Chiltern Hills, 
' - 





RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
including a dignified STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 400ft. up, facing South, 
commanding fine and distant views. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 11 or 16 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent water. Electric light. Central heating. 

GARAGE. STABLING. FARMERY AND 7 COTTAGES. 
Matured gardens and grounds, pasture, arable and wocdland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 264 ACRES 
roe GAGS FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by : Sanne LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809.) 


CENTRE OF BEAUFORT COUNTRY «.32 


Amidst quiet and peaceful surroundings, about 5 miles from an unspoilt Wiltshire town. 








TUDOR RESIDENCE WITH PARKLAND AND FARMERY 
One of the most charming Residential and Agricultural Estates in the market. 
4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 8. AMPLE STABLING. 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS. 
PLEASURE GARDENS 
with tennis, walled kitchen garden, pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 180 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensi 
1490. Ean S07.) I , (Tele.: Kensington 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF CORNISH COAST <3 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 


4 COTTAGES. 








AN EXCELLENT RESIDENCE 


with 3 large reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Electric light and modern conveniences. 
GARAGE (2 CARS). 
UNIQUE GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, extending to about 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 


VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS 


HARRODS, LTb., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: 


; rensi ( 
Extn. 807.) Kensinyton 1490. 











QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED PROPERTY 
completely modernised. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and ne ree 3 bathrooms, complete 
offices, servants’ hall, 
Company's water. Electric light. “ode rn drainage. 
Independent hot water supply. 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS WITH ROOMS OVER. 
BEAUTIFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with double tennis court, orchard, paddcek ; in all about 5 ACRES. 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 





COLCHESTER COUNTRY c.2 


In quiet and delightful surroundings, + mile local station, 4 miles main line junction. 
Convenient for Colchester, 


* 
’ 


Wi | es 


(ternal thi 1 lie ey 
oil Mit. Tl [Fe 





LOVELY OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 
3 reception rooms. 5 bedrooms. 
Pr etric light. Central heating. 
ARAGE FOR 2. 
COWHOUSE, ou TBUIL DINGS, ‘AND 2 BARY* 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 7 OR 22 ACRES 
CONTENTS OF HOUSE WILL ALSO BE SOLD. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


Lounge hall. Bathroom, 


Main water, 





OFFERED WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
SUNNINGDALE «4 
UNIQUE 
LABOUR- 
SAVING 
RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 2 re 

ception rooms, 4 

bedrooms, 2  bath- 

rooms, ¢ om plet te 
Offices. 


All companies’ mains, 
central heating. 


Good garage. 


Well maintained gar- 
den with flower beds, 
kitchen garden, green- 
house, etce.; in all 


ABOUT | ACRE 
PRICE £1,750 


INCLUDING 
CARPETS, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

HARRODS, LTD., 
62 — 64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : 
Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 











(For continuation of HARRops, Ltp. Advertisements see page xi.) 
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Y~MOMOMOM OM ASP SP OSPR APA AAP PP AP AAAS ASM 'S 


» 


Insurance 


in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented siands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 


¢ ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 


und domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by _ present 


conditions 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance 1s mamtaming im 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


ra LD. 172 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


An i , are 
i \ n fou SIS 


QW ADA A DOA AAA AA AAA A OAAOAOA AAA APA OA AOA OA ACOA AOA OA OM 
QDMDAA AA AOA ABA YUMA A A AAA AAA AA MAPA OP SA OSM OS OM OSM MR 


ow, 


OA CDB?ADA ABBA OB ADPAA A ADBAAAAAPBAA*®E 


X 


“All the Prisoners 
of War here are 
blessing you" 


The above is an extract from a letter received from a British Prisoner of War 
in the German Prison Camp Stalag XXA, who adds: ‘*I can assure you 
that the very fine parcels of books and games you have supplied to us are 
appreciated and have brought endless pleasure to thousands of unfortunate 
prisoners like myself.” 





Another Prisoner writes: ** It is the mental stagnation that is so difficult to 
combat. Life here is just the same. I never know the date or even the 
month. Time does not matter, we just live for the next letter or parcel.” 
Vg 7, 2 ~The work of the British Prisoners of 
w uty OU h elp War Books and Games Fund is devoted 


solely to helping the 44,000 British Prisoners of War. Countless letters home 
testify to the joy which cur regular monthly parcels give—bringing the men new 
hope and, above all, the knowledge that they are not forgotten. We earnestly 
appeal to every reader of COUNTRY LIFE to send something—however large 
or small—to help these men who have lost their freedom while fighting OUR 
battle. Please send a donation to-day, completing and ycstirg tke icim Lelow. 


Below is a summary of some of the activities of the Fund. Please retain for reference cr pass to 
any person interested. 

















COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 


+ 





TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 
Emergency Hutments (which can be supplied at very short notice to meet 
the present circumstances), cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
long as private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest 
under crisis conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state 
requirements. We are also able to meet your immediate demands for 
supplying Dutch Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ 
accommodation, etc. to provide for additional war-time crops. 


- C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN ASUFORD =. 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 


KENT 


@ BOOKS 


Tens of thousands of 


books have been sent 
and libraries formed in 
every known prison 
camp. Alltypesof books 
are sent: History, Bio- 
graphy, Travel, 
Humour; Fiction in 
great variety ; books on 
Hobbies. New volumes 
are constantly being 
added, and all requests 
fromeamplibrariansare 
dealt with promptly. 


@ GAMES 


Indoor games and pas- 
times of every descrip- 
tion have been supplied 
in large numbers, in- 
cluding all the popular 
table games. Also 
Playing Cards. Equip- 
ment for outdoor games 
has been sent where 
facilities are available. 


@ BIBLES 


Religious services are 
held regularly in most 
of the camps. We have 
met all requests from 
camp chaplains for 
Bibles, Prayer Books 
(all denominations) , 
Psalters and Hymnals : 
books on Theological 
subjects. 


@ MUSIC 


Many of the camps now 
have their own orches- 
tras and bands, for 
which we have supplied 
both instruments and 
music, We have also 
sent gramophones, 
records, and most 
kinds of musical instru- 
ments, including bag- 
pipes for Scottish 
prisoners. 


© INDIVIDUAL 
PARCELS 


In addition to our collective 
parcels to the camps, an import- 
ant branch of our work is to send 
individual parcels to the prisoners. 
We keep a card-index on which 
are entered the tastes and special 
interests of each prisoner (the 
information being supplied by the 
men themselves), and each pris- 
oner on our list receives a regular 
monthly parcel made up in 
accordance with his tastes. Past 
experience has 
shown how eagerly 
the men look for- 
ward to receiving 
parcels personally 
addressed to them. 











BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS 
AND GAMES FUND 


To the Founder and Director: Miss CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E. 
7 CARRINGTON HOUSE, HERTFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 


to help the British Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund. 


Chairman: 


SLR HUGH WALPOLE 


I enclose & 











FOR THOSE OUTSIDE LONDON 


If you are away from London you are missing the best and 
largest display of NEW BOOKS, a tradition which 
HATCHARDS have maintained for nearly 150 vears. 
But although you are away, HATCHARDS is still AT YOUR 
SERVICE. A specially trained staff has been created to deal 
with ORDERS BY POST from anywhere in the world. 
HATCHARDS MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT can give 
you the same service as personal shopping. Send or 
telephone your order and leave the rest to 
THE WORLD’S 
HATCHARDS _ tivesr s0oxsnop 
187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201-2 
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MRS. GEORGE COURTAULD WITH HER SONS 


Mrs. Courtauld is the wife of Major George Courtauld, who is now serving with the Essex 
Regiment: their home is at Earls Colne in Essex. The little boys, George and Samuel, are 
two-and-a-half and one year old 
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‘A POSITIVE POLICY” 


ORD REIJTH was recently asked in the House of Lords 
for his ‘ after-the-war "’ planning policy, and for an 
assurance that any necessary legislation would be put 
before Parliament at an early date. In his explanation 

that his Ministry’s functions were to-day purely “ preparatory ”’ 
so far as reconstruction is concerned, Lord Reith said: “ In 
due course we shall need, and shall have, policy decisions on 
such questions as the place of agriculture in the national 
economy.” Meanwhile he was authorised to proceed on the 
assumption that after the war “‘ some central planning authority 
would be required ”’ and that “ this authority will proceed on a 
positive policy for such matters as agriculture.” “‘A positive 
policy ’’ is a very vague phrase, which may mean little or much ; 
and most of us agree that the sooner the “ policy decisions ’ 
are arrived at the better. What are the decisions to be made ? 
The main one has always been self-evident. When this war 
comes to an end, shall we revert to abject dependence on foreign 
and Empire supplies for our staple foods—as we did after 1918 
or shall we continue our efforts to make the United Kingdom as 
far as is humanly possible self-supporting and to store up in 
our soil the maximum of fertility for every agricultural use both 
in peace-time and war-time ? 

Nobody has put the alternatives before the public—both in 
these pages and elsewhere—more plainly than Sir George Staple- 
don, and in a small volume recently published—Make Fruitful 
the Land: A Policy for Agriculture (Kegan Paul, 1s.)—he sum- 
marises once more all the arguments as he sees them in mid-war. 
At the moment he describes the “ short-termers ”’ thus. There 
are two very commonly held opinions : the one that the war food 
situation is so serious, so urgent and so uncertain from one year 
to the next that it is possible to plan only one year ahead. “* This 
is the narrow view of those obsessed,” he says, “‘ by the urgent 
need of certain commodities in particular, forgetting that farming 
moves forward not from crop to crop but from rotation to rotation, 
marches not in steps of one year, but in strides of from four to 
seven years’; and he goes on to comment that a “ one-year ” 
policy could be justified only if victory was certain after the first 
harvest. His second “ short-term opinion ” is that all those who 
wish to see rural Britain reconstructed and our agriculture put 
on a sound and permanent footing are trying to upset the normal 
industrial balance by using war needs for ulterior motives. 

Both these opinions may safely be disregarded. Without a 
good long-term policy we cannot hope to do anything great in 
the way of war-time food production. Long and short must go 
together, hand in hand. ‘The Government profess allegiance to 
both. Do they, as a matter of fact, pay more than lip service 
to the longer view ? To read Sir George’s little book makes one 
doubt it. For an enduring policy a cropping plan is a primary 
necessity, and its essential preliminary is a decision as to how 
much of the ploughable acreage is to be broken and as to how 
many years are to be devoted to the task. Half of our troubles 
and uncertainties since the war began, says Sir George, arise 
from the fact that neither Whitehall nor the county executive 
committees have been able or willing to look more than about 
nine months ahead. Farmers of broad outlook are being defeated 
by the hand-to-mouth attitude of their local committees. If 
such opportunism goes on, and we have no proper cropping plan 
in action, we shall eventually be faced with the same situation 
as after the last war: millions of acres coming for re-grassing all 
at once, and a hopelessly unbalanced husbandry. 

Nobody doubts that the testing-time of the long-term policy 
will come in the immediate post-war years. The Government 
have so far recognised this fact as to agree that the guarantees 
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they now offer farmers shall be extended for one year after the 
war ends. This is another instance of the crop-to-crop mentality. 
The long-term policy demands that we should think in terms 
of rotations, and Sir George Stapledon thinks that a five-year 
guarantee would be a natural and reasonable one. He has also 
some valuable comments to add. It is true enough, he says, 
that after the war there are likely to be large stocks of grain and 
other foods held in store outside Europe, but it would be a brave 
man who would venture to prophesy the amount of the world’s 
shipping tonnage. In any event there will be huge numbers of 
men and vast quantities of material to be moved across the seas, 
and we are likely to be faced with a devastated and half-starved 
Europe. ‘This reflection may serve to reassure those who 
see the markets of this country flooded with the world’s 
surplus foodstuffs the moment that peace is declared. Another 
consideration arises from lack of purchasing power. We shall 
have liquidated our foreign assets. We shall have set up India 
and the Dominions as great industrial nations. “* Never again,” 
says Sir George, “can one hope to be able to ‘ manufacture ’ 
a sufficiency of money with which to purchase unlimited quantities 
of cheap food in all parts of the world. . . . A new phase 
has been reached, with the costs of production overseas certain 
to increase and our ability to purchase inevitably diminishing.” 
On the other hand, there is the countervailing and most con- 
soling thought that the re-building of Britain, a most gigantic 
task, will give an enormous amount of work to industry, and that, 
in any case, a prosperous, well housed and well equipped agri- 
culture will itself keep industry busy. ‘The other benefits in a 
saner and healthier existence for the whole community need 
little emphasis, we hope, in the pages of CounTRY LIFE. 


HISTORICAL SENSE 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has recently opened the United States 
National Gallery at Washington. The article published in this 
issue gives some idea of its superlative, if yet limited, contents, due 
principally to the munificence of the late Mr. Andrew Mellon. The 
States have many magnificent museums and galleries, headed by the 
Metropolitan in New York, but hitherto none designated as the national 
collection. This in spite of the fact that many Americans seem to have 
a more passionate interest in history, and a more lively reverence for 
the past, than Mr. Menzies attributes to Britons. This country’s 
‘* amazing historical sense,’’ he said last week, is one of the things that 
most impressed him about us, together with a religious code of morality 
and a gift for friendship the more genuine for its undemonstrativeness. 
If indeed we are permeated with the true historical sense, rather than 
by a tendency to comfortable conservatism which passes for it, when 
did the trait first manifest itself ? Continuity of development can be 
traced in our history from Magna Carta and the establishment of 
Parliament to our own day. But a sense of history, and respect for 
the past, was not much in evidence until the Renaissance had 
revealed the ancient world. By the eighteenth century “the 
ancients’ had become arbiters of the arts, the more respected 
because we were painfully conscious of few classical antiquities of 
our own, until Walter Scott and the romantics popularised home- 
made traditions and ruins. The Elizabethans had a very rudimentary 
historical sense ; they looked towards ‘‘ the New World”; and the 
New World itself has only recently reached that stage in a people’s 
development when the riches of the past have as much glamour 
as the promise of the future. The war, by shattering so many 
venerable associations, may well have the effect of establishing a new 
forward-looking mentality in Britain. "That would be all to the good 
if the historical sense in its true meaning also survived to guide and 
inspire us—but not in that excessive degree that causes Nazism to 
derive itself from the barbaric myths of the dark age. 


AU REVOIR TO BRIGHTON 


ITH what sympathy and affection the British heart beats for 
Brighton was shown by the multitudes that came there for one 
more week-end before the inexorable necessity of war-time closed its 
portals to all but those who had imperative business there. They 
looked their last for a while on Pavilion and piers and sands and shops 
and hotels, and were photographed in groups with their old friends, 
the cabmen and hotel servants. They said in effect ‘Au revoir but not 
good-bye,” and carried away with them souvenirs of the occasion with 
a melancholy satisfaction. We may imagine too how many illustrious 
ghosts, all unseen, came to revisit the glimpses of their favourite lounge. 
The Prince Regent must have been there with all his gay train, and 
Mr. Creevy perhaps; Colonel Newcome and Ethel, Mr. Dombey, 
Mr. Toots, Mr. Feeder, B.A.—the list is endless, whether in the realms 
of reality or fiction. Laudabunt alii all manner of seaside places having 
all manner of charms, but Brighton has some quality of glitter and 
romance which none of the others has ever yet equalled. Now it goes 
for a little while into retirement, but we may be sure that when the 
good time comes, one of the first thoughts of hundreds will be to return 
to it and that it will emerge radiant as ever. Roll on that good time, 
even as the waves must roll for a while on the half desert front. 


COMPULSORY KILLING OF PHEASANTS 
READER writes to say that he has been ordered by his county 
war agricultural committee to destroy the pheasants in a certain 
wood on his land; the work ‘‘ to be carried on continuously and to 
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FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST 
ie time ago the Trust were able, with the help of Lord Beaver- 
1k, to obtain covenants over land adjoining Box Hill to the 


(ORE OF BOX HILL 


hward. Now the Surrey County Council have brought into the 

‘me all their land in the ‘Little Switzerland ”’ valley, com- 

ing 132 aeres. This view, looking towards Headley, shows the 
character of the valley preserved 


ompleted to the satisfaction of the Executive Committee ’’ by a date 
\pril. He is further directed that the birds are to be sold, for human 
sumption, to and by a specified butcher, and that in the event of 
ire to comply with the instructions, the Committee may “‘ take such 
s as are deemed necessary for the destroying of the rabbits and 
recover the expenses incurred.”’ The order is made under the 
|). fence (General) Regulations, 1939. Since the stock of pheasants, 
oi. this land, he says, is small, and none was reared last year, he is 
naiurally puzzled by the order, the more so as it is made at the 
beginning of the nesting season. The answer is that the Regulations 
ited do empower a county war agricultural committee to issue such an 
order in any specific case of damage being done to arable crops by 
pheasants or other game, the order first requiring confirmation by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. From the committee’s point of view, before 
the nesting season and when sowing has recently taken place is the 
right time toact. The compulsory sale through a specified retailer is pre- 
sumably ordered with a view to price control. It would be interesting to 
know whether many other readers have been served with similar orders. 
We believe that the number so far issued is very small. The stock of 
pheasants on most estates is, by now, low. On the other hand, the very 
fact that feeding has not been practised since the war makes the surviving 
birds more dependent on what they can find in the fields. It is possible 
that this particular wood happens to hold a proportionately large number 
of birds and that it is surrounded by newly ploughed fields. 


THE TIGER-CAT 
YING along a limb, 
Sun-dapple-coated, lithe and fierce and trim, 
I caught a flash of him 


Not seen in the flesh before, 
Known from old tales, known maybe more 
From traits he was heraldic for 


(Along with the quick stare 
Of lizards and the eagle’s callous air) 
In those whose blood I share. 


‘The bright intractable beast, 
[hey say was common here once, but numbers decreased 
Sharply. ‘‘ Matthews doubts whether specimens still exist.’ 


, 


Well, city-wisdom, your word goes 

For nothing now; he’s back. I’ve heard that crows 

Bring on hard times. What wild-cats bring, God knows. 
JoHN MANIFOLD. 


A FRIEND OF YOUTH 


; ) have played animals in the pantomime for five and forty years 
may seem at first sight rather a barren destiny. Not, however, 
be judged by the amount of innocent rapture that it has given to 
y generations of children throughout all those years. ‘To have 
Mother Goose’s goose and Mrs. Hubbard’s dog, to say nothing 
iinor but almost equally enchanting impersonations, was largely 
life story of Mr. Fred Conquest, who died last week, and many 
le who have made a greater noise in the world have had and will 
‘ much less pleasant epitaphs. Neither is it one that is easy to 
eve, for those who act the parts of animals have truly an art which 
seals their art. The few who attain to eminence in it do not rely 
ly on a natural turn for the comic, but also on an accurate and 
pathetic observation of their models. Of all forms of entertainment 
antomime has perhaps the closest hold on the heart-strings from early 
, and many comparatively elderly persons, as well as their younger 

‘ssors, will ‘‘ murmur a little sadly’? over Mr. Conquest’s death. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Queer Companionships—Fit for Shark Consumption—Mast-Headed—Corn 
in the Garden—A Brace of Moles—Erratic Weather 


By Mayor C. S. Jarvis 


WING to evacuation we have in the countryside some very 

ill assorted household companions:  ultra-red Socialists 

finding themselves cheek by jowl with die-hard Conservatives, 

richly lip-sticked young women living with relics of the 
Victorian age who have never soiled their skins with paint 

or powder, and gentlemen with port-wine noses dwelling in strictly 
teetotal cottages where the blue ribbon of the total abstainer has been 
flown aloft for generations. Now I have discovered much the same 
sort of thing occurring in the animal world, for in a large earth near by 
a fox and a rabbit are living together apparently in complete harmony. 

I believe it is not unusual for rabbits and foxes to share the same 
earth, though this is the first time I have come across a clear instance 
of it. By smoothing off the sand at the entrance to the burrow I obtain 
visible proof every morning that both animals have come out of and 
re-entered the hole during the night. The rabbit cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that a fox is also using his abode, as the stench of fox from 
the earth is so overpowering as to constitute a public nuisance, and | 
should very much like to know what the situation is below—whether 
the fox is occupying the basement and has let the floor above to the 
rabbit, or whether the rabbit is the landlord and looks in every night 
to inspect his property for bomb damage. 

Apparently the small creatures of the wild, who are the natural 
prey of the larger species, have some sixth sense that tells them when 
they are immune from attack and when they are in danger. I have noticed 
this in connection with sparrow-hawks : on one occasion the appearance 
of the hawk will cause a general flutter towards cover and safety, but 
the next time this bird of prey appears no consternation whatsoever is 
shown and life goes on normally. Then there is the pike : on a warm 
afternoon one may see a 1olb. monster, with every fin vibrating with 
suppressed energy, lying beneath a weed patch while a school of dace 
swim leisurely within six inches of his menacing snout. An hour later 
the pike dinner-gong has sounded, and the pool will be alive with 
jumping fish trying to avoid the diner. 


* . * 
. 
NOTHER case of strange companionships is the shark-pilot fish 
- axis, which is in a different class as it is a permanent arrangement 


—a sort of mutual benefit society. The pilot fish is appointed as 
inspector of food, and is supposed to inform his senior partner of the 
various items that float past which, in his opinion, are fit for shark 
consumption. The pilot fish obtains as his reward for this service 
the crumbs that fall from the table, for the shark is a messy feeder. 

I saw once a pilot fish let down his senior partner very badly through 
a too-hurried inspection. The ship I was in was lying becalmed off 
the coast of Australia, and, as usual, a large shark arrived and swam 
slowly round and round the ship looking for offal. The crew fetched 
the shark-hook from the carpenter’s locker, put on a large chunk of 
salt meat, and dropped it over the side as the shark was approaching on 
one of his rounds. With the splash of the meat falling into the water 
the pilot—a little mackerel-shaped blue fish—dashed out from under- 
neath the shark, swam up to the bait, and stabbed at it with his nose. 
Then he swam excitedly back to his employer, and apparently reported 
it as being excellent in every way and fit for shark consumption. 

Ten minutes later a 15ft. shark was having the tenacious life knocked 
out of him with capstan bars on deck, while over the side a frantic 
pilot fish swam distractedly in every direction searching for his lost 
master or looking for another. I wondered if it would be easy to 
obtain other employment, for an out-of-work pilot fish suggests that 
he must have failed hopelessly in his last position of trust. 

* . * 


* 
RECALL the incident very clearly because of the aftermath, which 
took the form of one of the apprentices of the ship being sent to 
the masthead for the rest of the watch for making a truthful remark 
that was overheard by the captain. It happened to be a very badly fed 
ship—there were many such some thirty-five years ago—and the salt 
meat in the harness casks was loathsome. While we were looking 
over the rail watching the pathetic antics of the pilot fish the apprentice 
said: ‘‘And serve the little blighter right. Anyone who passes the 
meat from this ship as fit to eat deserves all he gets!” 


* 

ITH the first hint of spring in the air we are all garden-minded 

now, but with the potato and onion obsession we are likely to 
overlook the needs for some of the lesser-known varieties of vegetables 
until it is too late for full success. About this time last year I men- 
tioned in my Notes the advantages of sweet corn as something more 
substantial than a mere vegetable, and as the food shortage is now 
more noticeable than it was twelve months ago it may be as well to 
remind people of this useful addition to the war-time garden. 

The complaint that sweet corn has not time to come to maturity 
in this country does not apply to the new varieties, which will succeed 
as far north as Ayrshire. Several species will start bearing in the open 
in July and carry on until the first frosts. I had such a glut of them last 
summer that I dried off two-thirds of the crop for chicken food. 

There are many attractive ways of serving sweet corn, and I repeat 
one I gave last year which provides a meal: the grain cut off the cob, 
boiled with a little milk, and served with a poached egg on top. Last 
year I said two poached eggs, but in keeping with the times I have 
reduced the egg ration, though there will be no need to economise 
with the corn if sufficient space is given to the vegetable in a sunny 
corner of the garden. 


* * 
* 


HE mole who has been carrying out extensive subterranean working 
beneath my lawn for the last two years made a mistake the othe- 
night. While hurrying down his main highway he neglected to pus. 
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the customary sod of earth in front of his nose, and this time the trap 
vot him. When I pulled the trap up with the dead mole held in the 
teeth there came up also a second mole—a live one—who was hanging 
on tenaciously to one of the hind legs of the dead animal. 

I believe that moles mate for life, and at first I was under the 
impression that this was a rather pathetic case of an animal trying to 
save its mate, but I was wrong, for on examination they proved both 
to be males. One explanation of the occurrence may be that the run 
was a mole public highway and not a private extension of the sub- 
terranean system, and the second mole was extremely annoyed at finding 
a one-way street blocked by an inconsiderate loiterer. I remember 
however, a Canadian trapper telling me it was quite a common occur- 
rence for live animals in traps to be attacked by others—usually of 
the same species—but he was not certain as to the motive, and rather 
discountenanced the view that they were trying to extricate a friend. 
Nature in the wild is not very sympathetic towards those in trouble 
or suffering from sickness, and the general attitude seems to be that 
as the unfortunate creature’s luck is out he had better be exterminated 
altogether. However much we superior and civilised mortals may 
deplore this savagery, we are hardly in a position to criticise. 

* * * 

T may be only imagination, but it seems to me that the weather has 
behaved in a more erratic and unaccountable fashion since the 
war started than it has in the lifetime of the present generation. | 
admit that our weather has always a trump card or joker up its sleeve 
to play at the right moment, and to defeat the unwary, but it would appear 
to have had a greater number of unpleasant practical jokes available 

during the last eighteen months than it has ever had before. 

I will not harrow the reader’s feelings by going into details of the 
ever-recurring frosts of the first winter, the silver thaws and the late spring. 
They will live in our memory as did the winter of ’79 in that of our fathers. 
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‘Then there were the two long burning droughts of summer that, among 
other things, caused the main-crop potatoes to begin to ripen off at the 
end of June, and to start growing again with the rain of July. The result 
of this was that baffled cooks were trying to cope with two different 
strata of potato in one skin, the new growth outside which cooks so 
quickly that it turns to jellied slime before the original growth inside 
begins to soften. 

Lately we have been having a succession of two mild wet days 
followed by two sharp frosts, and these frosts, instead of occurring 
after midnight, are now at their coldest after daybreak. A while ago 
we had violent squally showers reminiscent of April rather than March, 
and I obtained a very good view of one of these from the high ground 
overlooking the valley of the Avon. There was no indication that a 
squall was coming, for there was practically no wind and a most ordinary- 
looking sky, but suddenly the whole of the low-lying land below was 
covered with what appeared to be white mist. Actually it was spray 
from violent thrashing rain, for standing out above it were the dark pattern 
of the hedgerows and the corn and hay stacks, while a straight line where 
the mist was considerably higher showed where the rain was beating 
against the hard surface of the main road. 

There is an old sailor’s rhyme, dating back to the days of sail 
which runs : 

When the wind’s before the rain 
Hoist your tops’ls up again. 

When the rain’s before the wind 
Tops’! halliards you must mind ! 

This particular squall showed the truth of this theory, for five 
minutes after the rain had started, the wind came with such a sudden 
and violent burst that a large elm tree was uprooted and thrown across 
the road. 


A.D.C.—HOME FORCES 


THE GLITTERING THINGS HE DOES IN FICTION—AND THE PLAIN FACTS 


HE A.D.C. of fiction, and very 
possibly the A.D.C. of peace-time 
reality, is rather a glittering figure ; 
one pictures him as young and good- 
looking, a Regular soldier, eligible and 
unattached (because of the General's daughters), 
an amusing talker (because of dinner-parties), 


By RALPH CRISPIAN 


pair of shoes. He doesn’t glitter at all. He 
is seldom either young or good-looking. He 
is much more likely to be middle-aged, married, 
and the father of a family—a retired soldier 
returned to the Army, or a civilian who has 
been given an emergency commission and of 
whom no great martial prowess is to be expected; 
and instead of being a kind of superior social 


He lives in the Generals mess and is, 
ex officio, the President of its Mess Committee ; 
which means that he struggles with mess 
waiters who, in civilian life, have been brick- 
layers, farm hands or quarrymen ; copes with 
the mess accounts ; sees that the water is hot and 
that there are always eggs for breakfast, and tries 
to ring the changes on a ration issue supplement- 





an indefatigable dancer (because of wallflowers) 
and a great hand at knowing who should 
go in front of whom and what kind of 
uniform is worn at this official funetion 
and at that. 


The war-time A.D.C. is a very different a G.5_or 6). 





W. F. Taylor 


“CELEBRATED FOR A LEGEND OF SIAMESE-TWIN SISTERS” 


secretary to the General’s wife he must combine, 
as best he can, the functions of companion- 
housekeeper, private secretary, and very junior 
staff officer (about, if such a grading existed, 


ed bya small daily mess charge for “ extras.”’ 

He will have to write letters, keep the 
General’s engagement diary, maintain the 
official papers in some sort of order, know the 
location of units and formations and the names 
of their Commanding Officers and staffs, mark 
maps for exercises, sit in a room (usually a 
bathroom) through which visitors have to pass 
before gaining admittance to the G.O.C.’s 
office (thus combining the functions of a filter 
with that of a cloakroom attendant) ; answer 
all telephone calls ; keep a wary eye on the 
time (General Officers can quite easily lose 
all sense of its passage) ; and be aware of the 
fact that the initials D.M.T. do not stand for 
the Director of Motor Transport. 

People will come to him with questions 
and information which they wish conveyed at 
second hand to the General ; and it is part of 
his job to pick up items of relevant gossip 
and to retail them at his discretion (which has 
to be considerable). 

But dominating all other duties and 
functions is the fact that everywhere his General 
goes the A.D.C. goes too; and as Generals 
usually have enormous parishes which they visit 
with an assiduity which the most active of 
archdeacons might envy, the A.D.C., the 
General’s driver and the General’s large camou- 
flaged car are accustomed to cover hundreds 
and hundreds of miles each week ; and, if he 
has anything of liking for the country, for its 
scenery, its life and its history, he has a chance 
of a life-time for indulging his tastes. 

Of course, there is the constant bugbear 
about finding the way. In a signpostless land, 
it is hoped that he can get his General to any 
given place by dint of reading correctly a 
one-inch-to-the-mile map. Frequently, when 
he begins, unless he has been a Regular soldier, 
he has never read a map in his life, and co- 
ordinates and map references mean just plumb 
nothing to him ; so that the first month or so, 
- before he has collected any landmarks and 

acquired a kind of desperate technique (based 
largely on luck), he passes through a nightmare 
existence of counting side roads, of wondering 
why he hasn’t crossed a river, left a windmill 
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“A CHURCH SPIRE WHICH HE THANKFULLY SEES 


calising, with a sinking heart, that he isn’t, 
can’t be, on the road that he thought and hoped 
he was on; of confessing this to the General 
(who had suspected it for some time) ; and of 
experiencing the chagrin of watching that old 
hand at the game taking charge of the situation. 

Gradually this painful apprenticeship is 
served (though large towns remain a pest and 
a terror and there are always bad moments), 
and then the A.D.C. can lift his eyes from the 
accursed map and can begin to enjoy himself. 

He will have the chance of getting to know 
a large slice of country really well. He will 


know its main roads and, better, its side roads. 
Best of all, if his General happens to be a 





ixon-Scott 





his left and gone down a steep hill; of 


walker, he will know something, at least, of 
its tracks and paths and he will certainly climb 
its hills. The Higher Command are always 
climbing hills, with varying success and at 
varying paces. 

If there is a second-hand book-shop 
anywhere near Headquarters, he will find him- 
self stealing an hour or so away from his office 
every now and then to go and look for local 
histories, after which the villages that he passes 
through almost daily cease to be merely so many 
beads on a string whose names are extremely 
tiresome to remember, and become entities 
with histories and stories attached to them. 
This one had a celebrated writer as its vicar ; 
that one is distinguished by a scurrilous rhyme ; 





«A STRETCH OF COUNTRY TO WHICH HE WILL FEEL IRRESISTIBLY 
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FROM AFAR” 


X is celebrated for a legend of Siamese-twin 
sisters who either did or didn’t once live in it 
and whose effigies appear to this day on its 
buns, its church and its pub; Y has a choice 
collection of names on its tombstones, Buggses 
and Badgers, Savages and Deaths ; and so on. 

The headquarters of units and formations 
are sometimes housed, nowadays, in large coun- 
try houses, and he will have ample opportunities 
of making a round that would have made the 
diarist Evelyn’s mouth water. ‘True, he is not 
seeing these swept and garnished mansions 
(with clerks working in the halls, walls stripped 
of pictures, motor transport vehicles parked 
under the trees in the park, slit-trenches dug 
on the lawn, and a Divisional General, as likely 
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“A POND WHICH MARKS A TRICKY TURN” 


as not, sitting at a trestle table under a painted 
‘monkey ” ceiling): but still, he is seeing 
them, and in a phase that must be one of the 
oddest in their frequently chequered histories. 

And then there is the wider aspect—the 
fascination that always exists, for the least 
scholarly, of what the country looked like in 
by-gone times ; and a lengthy and cold con- 
sultation between the Powers-that-be on the 
top of a church tower isn’t in the least boring 
for the A.D.C.-in-waiting if, from it, he can 
spot the line where an arm of the sea used to 
cut through what is now excellent grazing 
marshland, a channel up which ships used to 
sail and across which a ferry service used to 
run, connecting the island with the mainland. 


He suddenly realises that the land to the east 
of the small trickling stream which is all that 
is left of the channel is still called “‘ the island ” 
and presumably always will be, and it will 
dawn on him that the road by which they 
approached the church was built by the Romans 
when they used the now non-existent port. 

He will have his favourite roads and roads 
that he detests; bits of country that he can 
always find his way in, and bits of country in 
which he inevitably goes wrong. He will 
have his precious landmarks, a pond which 
marks a tricky turn, a church spire which he 
thankfully sees from afar, or a convenient 
monument set up on a hill to a local squire 
who was killed in a coaching accident. 


FILMING COUNTR 


[Mr. Woolfe is the producer of the series 
of Nature films entitled ‘‘ Secrets of 
Life.”’—Eb.] 

SHOULD like you to meet Percy Smith 

and Oliver Pike, the men who photograph 

Secrets of Life. Smith has_ probably 

photographed more difficult subjects than 

anybody else—for instance, Rhyssa the 
ichneumon fly testing a tree trunk with its 
antenne to find where pupe of Sirex, the wood 
wasp, have hidden, and drilling a hole down 
to the pupa, inserting its ovipositor and laying 

an egg which in due course will hatch into a 

urub which will feed on the pupa. Or again, 

the sperm of a frog fertilising eggs already 
deposited by the female. 

This sort of work needs not only an excep- 
tional photographer but also a_ first-class 
biologist. Pike spends weeks in the woods and 
fields tracking down and photographing badgers, 
foxes, nightingales and so on. It can be 
imagined that work of this description requires 
patience and determination of a high order. 

It is twenty years now since we started 
making these Secrets of Life films. One of 
the earliest was the life of the may-fly, which 
was mainly photographed in a glorified shed 
which we used in those days as a studio. I 
had laid in a supply of the larvae which we had 
used to show the growth and transformation 
into pupe. I estimated that with the quantity 
I had I should be certain to secure two or three 
of them emerging as flies from the pupal case. 

I remember arriving one morning and 
finding that at least half a dozen of them had 
emerged during the night and had disappeared. 
‘This alarmed me ;_ I wondered if being kept 
in artificial conditions made them nocturnal. 
We at once rushed to set up our camera 





By H. BRUCE WOOLFE 


to photograph the next one that emerged, but 
before we could get the camera set up three 
more had risen to the surface, emerged from 
the water and were resting on a piece of foliage 
unfolding their wings. It amazed me to see 
the rapidity with which this operation was 
performed. The pupa would rise rather slowly 
to the surface ; almost immediately the case 
would split, and in five seconds the fly was free. 
Unfortunately for the may-fly, the succeeding 
operation is not so 
speedy, as it cannot fly 
away until the wings 
have unfolded and 
hardened. It is this 
period which is bad for 
fly but good for trout 
—and for the angler. 
After the second 
batch had emerged our 
camera was ready, but 
for two days and nights 
We were unlucky and 
did not record a single 
emergence. Either it 
took place in the wrong 
part of the tank—the 
field is very limited 
for a creature of this 
size—or it took place 
when we were not 
looking. Eventually 
we had to sit with 
eyes glued to the tank 
waiting for the slight- 
est indication that the 
event was to take place. 
At last, when only 
two pupe were left, 
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He will make his special discoveries. A 
stretch of country to which he will feel irresisti- 
bly drawn to the extent of playing with the 
idea that, after the war, he will go and live in 
it; a small Georgian house with miniature 
flanking pavilions, dilapidated but well worth 
somebody’s while to repair (more day-dreams, 
dissipated by the recollection that after the war 
he will have even less money than he had 
before) ; a churchyard from which you get a 
wonderful view, and shelter at the same time, 
for a picnic lunch on a winter’s afternoon; a 
peculiarly twisted, riven thorn on a grassy hill 
looking over the marsh. 

And he will have his collaborators— a 
General with an eye for Saxon work ina church, 
or a driver who was brought up on a farm and 
who comments critically on the way they do 
their crops in these parts. 

If he is lucky he may stay in the same 
area long enough to watch the seasons change 
from high summer, with its walks down narrow, 
hidden, twisting valleys each with its once 
overgrown stream (there will be new lines of 
trees when and if the revetting posts strike) ; 
through autumn, with days looking at Home 
Guard posts in the beechwoods that hang on 
the chalk downs, and other days on the marsh 
where there are more red berries on the thorns 
than ever seemed possible ; to winter, with 
long wet drives when the water gleams in the 
furrows of the ploughland and when suddenly 
one day the whole country is transformed by a 
fall of snow and from familiar view-points you 
either see farther or much more clearly ; and 
so, with any luck at all, to spring, with its 
first purple haze over the woods and violets in 
the hedges. 

There are night operations with ghostly 
walks over the downs by moonlight and long 
night waits by a road block, listening to the 
infrequent, oddly touching, country noises ; 
and there are dreary sojourns in dreary offices 
while commanders confer in an inner room 
and an A.D.C.’s seems the dog’s life that it is 
sometimes held out to be. 

But, really, there are a great many com- 
pensations, and a few general observations to 
be picked up—for instance, isn’t it a new 
development that so many village women now 
smoke cigarettes ? Or are they all evacuees ? 


Y LIFE 


we got our picture. We had shepherded the 
last couple into the centre of the tank so 
that our camera could be trained on the exact 
spot at which they would emerge, and one 
of them obligingly came up right in the 
centre of the picture and performed like a 
good artiste. 

We were very keen on cricket at our 
studio at Boreham Wood, and used to 
practice for some weeks before the season. 





MR. SMITH ADJUSTING THE MACHINE THAT 
PHOTOGRAPHS GROWING PLANTS 
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One Sunday morning we were having some batting practice and one 
of the players got in a really lovely hit to leg. The ball sailed through 
the air, took one of our windows in its stride, and finished up in the 
studio. Next morning we discovered that a pair of robins had found 
their way in through the hole made by the ball and were busily engaged 
in laying the foundations of a new home. 

This was too good an opportunity to be missed, so we rigged 
up a camera and lights and recorded everything, from the building 
of the nest to the departure of the young birds through the hole in 
the window. We got a good deal of by-play and some dramatic 
suspense when the studio cat discovered what was going on. It too 
tried to climb in through the hole but was unable to do so. 

I was rather surprised at the time that the old birds did not seem 
to mind the lights, but I have since found out that all wild creatures 
like the rather powerful lights we employ. Birds frequently start to 
ing when we turn them on, and once at the Zoo the orang-outang 

me and stood right in the beam, rubbing his tummy appreciatively. 
believe they think it must be some sort of sunshine. 

With some of the smaller creatures lights are more of a trouble. 
ith Dr. Fraenkel we once made a film of the blow-fly. A portion 
it had to be “‘ shot” with lights which often dried the subject up 
fore it could be induced to “‘ perform.’”? The Doctor came down to 
studio with all his material beautifully prepared, thinking it would 
a quick job. I am sure he now realises that making films of natural 
story subjects is more a matter of patience than he expected. 

I remember Percy Smith was once making a film on moulds. 
also remember some of the remarks passed by Mrs. Smith in con- 
ction therewith, as she found old pieces of cheese and over-ripe 
1anas lying around the house.) Strict instructions had been given 
the head of the house that these things were not to be touched as 
‘y grew their “ fur coats.” 

Eventually the film was finished, but not the subject matter. Blue 
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moulds appeared on the drawing-room walls 
and other sorts of moulds in other rooms, and 
as fast as they were cleaned away they broke 
out in another place. You can imagine Mrs. 
Smith’s feelings ! 

He must be a trying man to live with, this 
Smith. The bathroom is full of jars with all 
sorts of cultures going on inside. While he 
was filming the embryology of the trout the 
bathroom was immobilised for three months. A 
sudden ringing of electric bells inthe bedroom in 
the middle of the night is caused by a gadget 
attached to the machine that records the growth 
of plants. If for any reason the machine ceases 
to function, and it is imperative that it should 
go on continuously, it cuts out a circuit, and 
a bell rings in the bedroom. 

Smith once made a film on dandelions 
which was called The Tough ’Un. It was 
designed to show how difficult it is to eradicate 
this weed once it has gained a hold. To make 
the film he had to install various plants in his 
garden in order to film the complete life history. 
When the film was finished, the dandelions were 
not. They continue to rear their yellow heads 
in all parts of the garden even now. If he wants 
to grow a clump of lupins or drosera for the 
purposes of a film, it is almost certain that a 
dandelion will crop up in the middle of them. 

Sometimes we have rather unpleasant jobs 
to tackle, such as filming the common bed-bug. 
Here again we had to lay in a supply of the 
subject, much to the annoyance of the studio 
staff—they remembered what had happened to 
the moulds. The only way we could allay 
their anxiety was by deputing a member of the 
staff to become O.C. Bugs. In future this 
assistant was always known as “ Bugs.” 

In order to make sure of his charges he 
used to count them out to the photographer as 
required, and count them back at night. On 
one occasion one of them was missing, and no 
further work was done until it was found. It 
had fallen on the floor and met its end when 
somebody unknowingly trod on it. 

Smith is always pleased to show his work 
and apparatus to visitors. On one occasion a 
religious society paid him a visit, and he showed 
them various scenes from a film he was making 
on Interdependence in Pond Life. He ex- 
plained how he filmed varidus scenes through 
the microscope. For this he had to switch on 
light, and while he was explaining the technique 
the light had the effect of killing the subject. 
The deputation then indignantly left, saying 
they would not be parties to such inhuman 
practices ; or, as Smith put it, he was found 
guilty of cruelty to bacteria. 

Such are some of the iricidents that have 
tended to enliven the work of twenty years 
spent in making a permanént record of the 
lives and habits of over 300 different subjects. 
The work has been one calling for a good deal of 
patience and bringing innumerable disappoint- 
ments, but it has always been a fascinating work 
and, we believe, one that has been worth while. 
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SOME WAR-TIME PROBLEMS. 


Mr. Frank Pick was recently appointed by the 

Minister of Transport to investigate and report 

on the carriage and traffic on canals and inland 

waterways. The following article examines the 

possibility of bringing our canals back into full 

use and points out some of the difficulties which 
the problem presents. 


HERE can be few lovers of the British 

countryside who have not, at one time 

or another, stumbled across the dried- 

up bed of an abandoned waterway. 

T’o the student of transportation these 
relics of a forgotten era have a_ particular 
interest, but even the least enquiring mind 
finds itself compelled to consider the two 
questions : why did these arteries of commerce 
fall into disuse, and will steps ever be taken to 
resuscitate them ? 

In war-time, when transportation becomes 
an integral part of national defence, these 
questions grow from private speculations into 
public outcries, and those who are not so 
sanguine as to demand the restoration of derelict 
navigations urge at least that the best possible 
use be made of those canals which are still 
navigable. 

Yet the canal problem is not so simple as 
it may, at first sight, seem ; and it is not neces- 
sarily correct to assume that lack of foresight 
and conscious prejudice have alone conspired 
to defeat the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissions and lesser bodies which have 
from time to time studied the question. 

The greatest handicap from which our 
canals have always suffered is lack of uni- 
formity. Our forefathers who planned the 
British canal system made the all too common 
mistake of putting local considerations before 
the national interests, and under the prevalent 
system of laissez-faire in commercial matters 
the Government made no attempt to enforce 
uniformity of gauge at the time of construction, 
In consequence some canals were constructed 
to what we may term narrow gauge, to suit 
25-ton boats with a beam of 7ft. and a draught 
of 2ft. 6ins.: others were of medium gauge 
for 50-ton barges of 12ft. beam and 4ft. draught ; 
while a few—and only too few—were plained 
more generously for sailing barges and lighters 
of 100 tons and upwards. 

To a lesser extent, it is true, the railway 
promoters of the last century made the same 
mistake, but once the “* battle of the gauges ”’ 
had been fought and won, it was a comparatively 
simple task to convert railway lines and rolling- 
stock to a standard gauge. 

In a canal, on the other hand, change of 
gauge means little less than complete recon- 
struction, as was found in America when the 
Erie Canal was enlarged in 1905-18. With 
the exception of the Grand Union Canal Com- 
pany, no British canal proprietors have found 
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CAN WE REVIVE OUR CANALS? 


By RICHARD GOODCHILD 





THE CANAL. LONG DERELICT AND OVERGROWN, BENEATH THE MAIN 
TETBURY ROAD, NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


themselves ina position to raise the vast capital 
required for work of this kind. 

No less important a consideration is the 
fact that many of the canals which to-day lie 
derelict or disused were planned with the inten- 
tion of creating trade rather than of satisfying 
an already existing demand for cheap transport, 
and waterways were often cut through parts of 
the country the produce of which was essen- 
tially agricultural. 

Even in the days when railway competition 
had not begun, many of these canals were 
dismal failures, and a constant source of dis- 
appointment to their shareholders. Such were 
the Wey and Arun Junction Canal and the 
Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation which, 
for thirty years, from 1823 to 1853, linked 
London with Portsmouth. To attempt to 
revive these waterways, even in peace-time, 
would be to court disaster. 

Nor is it feasible in war-time to spend 
time and money in the restoration of the once- 
prosperous waterways which have been dry 
and derelict for many years, and which could, 
to-day, be put to good use. No public work 
deteriorates with neglect so rapidly as a canal. 
A disused roadway can be remetalled and put 
into commission rapidly, and an abandoned 
railway needs only rails and sleepers to bring 





BASINGSTOKE CANAL, NEAR WINCHFIELD. 
THE FISH 


The stranded barge is one of the m iny formerly used for transport 


HANTS, ABANDONED TO 


it back to life; but a canal, once it has been 
left to the reeds and brambles, rapidly loses 
its shape and form. ‘The brickwork of its 
locks, tunnels and aqueducts, weakened by 
long immersion, soon disintegrates, and the 
leakage of water can be remedied only by whole- 
sale reconstruction. 

This fact was proved, at considerable 
expense, in 1901-05, when the Gloucester 
County Council tried valiantly but in vain to 
rehabilitate the ‘Thames and Severn Canal— 
that delightful waterway which runs from 
Inglesham to Chalford, for a part of its course 
through the aptly named Golden Valley. 

Yet, though complete canal reconstruction 
cannot be attempted until peace brings leisure 
for dispassionate enquiry and provides abundant 
resources in men and materials, the disturbing 
fact remains that, at a time when our transport 
system is most heavily burdened, there are 
many canals in a good state of repair which 
are carrying but a fraction of their full capacity 
of traffic. 

It is the solution of this problem, and not 
of the more general problem of canal rejuvena- 
tion, which the country is demanding and which 
Mr. Frank Pick may be expected to provide. 

In some places there are no doubt severe 
cases of the strangulation of canals by the 
railways which have acquired them, and in 
these instances it is to be hoped that pressure 
will be applied to remove this obstacle to their 
development. It is, in war-time, in the railways’ 
own interests—and most certainly in the 
national interest—to have alternative channels 
of communication in order to prevent traffic 
from becoming congested while bomb damage 
is being made good. 

On the other hand, though a canal is better 
cimouflaged from air attack than a railway, 
it is a fallacy to believe that it is less vulnerable, 
as a single well aimed bomb can cause such 
dislocation as in the case of a railway could be 
overcome far more rapidly. 

There can be no doubt that, with Govern- 
ment backing and with the force of public 
op‘nion in support, the superficial obstructions 
to canal development can be easily overcome. 

More difficult, however, are the problems 
caused by decades of neglect, which a stroke 
of the pen cannot remove. Bargemen belong 
to a rapidly disappearing race: with certain 
exceptions, their profession has met with little 
encouragement from outside. Many of the 
sturdy youngsters who, ten years ago, held 
the tillers of their fathers’ boats have since been 
distracted to more lucrative and exciting liveli- 
hoods, and to train a new generation of barge- 
men is beyond the scope of a short-term policy. 

Even if the men were available, their 
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craft must be procured, and barge-building 
has always been a craftsman’s work, hardly 
compatible with mass-production and shadow- 
factories. ; 
Arising from this comes the question of 
taulage. The horse has had its day on our 
1] tow-paths, and the motor barge has been 
‘nd suitable for medium-gauge canals, as 
i! as for the larger navigations. Yet this 
olution has not been achieved merely by 
1g barges with motors ; it has been, neces- 
to provide concrete revetments to the banks 
any sections of waterway, in order to prevent 
ion by the wash from the self-propelled 
5: in war-time the necessary materials— 
urgently wanted elsewhere for defence- 
:s, shelters, etc.—may not be immediately 
lable. 
Finally we must consider the uses to which 
‘| transport can be put in war-time. No 
er can we regard them as _ convenient 
nels for the transport of troops, as was 
case during the Napoleonic Wars when— 
306—a whole division departed for Liver- 
from London via the Grand Junction 
il. Hostilities will not wait while the 
yatants leisurely work their way through 
; and tunnels to reach their battlefield ! 
Similarly, even with motorised barges, the 
imum speed of inland water traffic is still 
oo slow for the transport of munitions or 
r vital and immediate supplies. Yet it is 
‘ry to have our railways and roads encum- 
d with coals and heavy materials for which 
urgency is not so great, and the canals 
id carry far more of this than they do. 
Kennet and Avon Canal, now abandoned 
noorhens and sticklebacks, could provide 
seful connecting link between London and 
South Wales coalfields, and the angler 
ild willingly sacrifice his fishing rights in 
nation’s hour of need. 









THE OLD MAIN LOCKHOUSE OF THE WEY AND ARUN JUNCTION CANAL 
AT ALFORD, SURREY, WITH THE ALMOST EMPTY CANAL BED IN FRONT 


It is no simple task with which the canal- 
reformer is confronted—of that there can be 
no doubt : yet it is not insoluble provided that 
a clear differentiation is made between the 
short-term war-time policy of canal encourage- 
ment, now so urgently needed, and the long- 


CRICKET NOSTA 


HERE are persons, perhaps not wholly 

evil, who can get through life without 

cricket. I find this to be quite as 

difficult now as it was during the 

Four Years’ War. Occasionally, it is 
true, I am lucky enough to dream myself back 
to Lord’s or Canterbury, watching the subtle 
duel of batsman and bowler, but of course I 
wake up to the exasperating realisation that 
the M.C.C. is not touring Australia, as by 
rights it should be. Yes, by this time we might 
well be about to return victorious. 

Still, a man may remember and he may 
look forward. E. V. Lucas, only a few weeks 
before his death, said to me: ‘I’m glad you 
are writing about cricket. It’s the only subject 
worth writing about,’ and so, as you see, I 
amtrying to gratify that enthusiastic shade. It 
was, for instance, at Canterbury in August, 
1939, that I saw my last match, but the hurly- 
burly of events has made me forget which county 
Kent were playing. I remember, only too well, 
how the West Indians packed up in a great 
hurry and did not visit that serene old ground. 

It is fun to be the guest of some cricket 
notability, although of course it makes you feel 
as insignificant as a new boy at school. My 
dear old host at Canterbury nonchalantly intro- 
duced me to numbers of Kent cricketers (Mr. 
W. H. Patterson and Mr. J. R. Mason were 
two of them) whose names had been mighty 
in my boyhood ; and I could not get over my 
surprise when, the match having been lost, the 
I; nt captain himself strolled across the ground 
and chatted to us as though we were in no 
m.sure inferior beings. Even Lord’s (where 
ore, oh once, I captained a strange team of 
a\ ors against a pride of actors, and lost the 
& e handsomely)—even Lord’s became almost 
h ely as soon as Commander C. B. Fry had 
av ted me as a friend. What gigantic heroes 
1 the Homeric age of cricket used to wander 
u; to his box, and converse quite amiably 
¢ 1 with me as we sipped our noonday cham- 
| .e and did our duty by the caviare sand- 
‘ies. The Commander, too, delighted me by 
1 iting that the ladies should sit in the second 
i _a highly sensible decree because the 
| test hat may, after all, prevent you from 
Sg exactly how Bradman was caught. 
Bradman is such a super-player that he 
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somewhat spoiled the game. It was as though 
some Martian prize-fighter, standing ten foot 
high, were to challenge our mere six-footers. 
Durston, Verity, Bowes and all the other 
broken-hearted bowlers must have had their 
moments of gloom as they marched on to the 
field when the Don was playing. Verity (“‘ the 
most charming of all professional cricketers,” 
according to one of his captains) always looked 
so composed that perhaps he did not mind, 
but my sympathy still goes out towards big 
Bill Bowes—with his air of ‘‘a German pro- 
fessor pondering the obscurer passages in 
Hegel.”” It was bad luck to be England’s 
premier fast bowler just when the Don was 
airily obliterating all records. How many 
thousands of deadly balls he must have hurled 
with a sinking heart at Bradman’s wicket ; but 
he probably still remembers that moment of 
miracle when at long last Bradman’s off-stump 
leapt madly from the Yorkshire soil. Did he 
feel as Christian felt when the load of sin 
dropped from his shoulders ? 

In one form or another, first-class cricket 
is sure to begin again. Perhaps for a few years 
some of the counties will combine. We may 
see regional elevens representing the four points 
of the compass. Half a dozen of the weaker 
counties will probably aspire no longer to the 
Championship. Yorkshire will remain. It may 
indeed become so predominant that it has to 
be broken up into Ridings. And Surrey, my 
ancestral county, shows no inclination towards 
defeatism. The club will continue, I have no 
doubt, with its usual array of dashing batsmen 
and its usual dependence upon second-change 
bowlers. Or will there be some more spec- 
tacular bowlers imported from Sussex? An 
old gentleman once earnestly suggested to me 
that bowling has deteriorated because little 
boys no longer chuck stones at sparrows and 
other wildfowl. A quaint belief. 

We have obviously a tough time ahead of 
us, and it may be two or three years before we 
are free to think about bats and to forget about 
bombs. Inthe end, however, we shall be taking 
the *bus to St. John’s Wood, or the tram to 
Headingley, or be driven in a car, with unlimited 
petrol, to Canterbury or Maidstone or Horsham: 
and then once more, according to the tally of 
our years, we shal] go trembling to the wicket 





term plan of canal development which must 
await the return of peace. 

We cannot expect miracles within the next 
few months; but if the coal in next winter’s 
hearths is mainly water-borne, success in some 
measure will have been achieved. 
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or shall lean back in our canvas chairs or our 
pavilion seats and maintain that this new Jones 
is not a patch on Hobbs (our Hobbs) or that 
the upstart Firhill cannot possibly be compared 
with Larwood: just as the earlier old fogeys 
used to mumble about Peate or Spofforth. 
Already I find myself mumbling about Lock- 
wood and Tom Richardson and even about 
W. G. himself. Could any wee boy have been 
luckier ? When I was eight, on a holiday at 
Hastings, I saw my first big match (it was North 
v. South), and the Doctor not only obliged by 
making a century, but also  straight-drove 
Lockwood for a six. It is queer how small 
incidents impress little boys. In that same 
match Lockwood was at one time fielding on 
the boundary, where he should never have been 
placed, and picking up the ball as it sped 
towards my sandshoes, he flung it back and 
hit the wicket, although he could see only one 
of the stumps. A fluke, you may sneer, and 
perhaps it was, but for years afterwards I hoped 
to do something no less spectacular. 

Well, they all say that we are moving 
towards a new order of society. ‘They are 
probably right; and in many ways I hope 
that they are: but when they assure me that 
fine cricket will prove to be too leisurely an 
entertainment for the strenuous nineteen- 
forties, I gently remind them that the same 
dismal prophecy was propounded in 1917. 
And then, in 1920, even the experiment of 
two-day games had no success. Who can 
imagine Australians or Yorkshiremen or the 
cricket-mad West Indians feebly allowing the 
game to peter out ? Amateurs, admittedly, will 
be very hard to find, but they have been steadily 
diminishing throughout this century, and we 
shall manage without them if so it must be. 

The first county cricket match of, shall 
We say, 1942, with no Gestapo men posturing 
as umpires, will mean that our gravest troubles 
are indeed over—and over, this time, for good. 
Cricket, in spite of the faded controversy about 
‘*“ body-line,”’ is the very symbol of summer, 
of leisure, pleasure and a world at peace. Even 
if the game is continued by a generation that 
knows not Woolley, we may be sure that new 
masters will arise and that scores in the morning 
paper shall once more deliciously postpone our 
perusal of the political news. 
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THE NEW U.S.A. NATIONAL GALLERY 


THE GIFT TO WASHINGTON OF THE LATE MR. ANDREW MELLON. 





THE NEW 

ASHING'TON, the seat of United 

States government and diplomacy, 

a city of marble palaces and 

monuments, great parks, broad 
avenues and fine dwellings, the home of several 
colleges, universities and public libraries, 
until the other day lagged behind even some 
third-rate Middle Western towns in one 
respect: it possessed no art gallery or col- 
lection worthy of its stature. ‘True, there 
were the Corcoran with half a dozen fine 
eighteenth-century English portraits, a few 
nineteenth-century French paintings, includ- 
ing a dozen Corots, and some magnificent 


oe ; 


BUILDING 











ON CONSTITUTION AVENUE. 


Gothic tapestry, the Phillips Memorial 
with one or two good Daumiers and Cézannes ; 
and the Freer with its Whistlers and 
Japanese prints. But many a private house 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, or Phila- 
delphia could make as good a showing as 
these, and the public collections of cities like 
Detroit, New Haven, Kansas, Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis and Cambridge ex- 
celled them. 

Now, through the munificent generosity 
of one man and by one stroke of his pen, 
Washington takes rank with the great art 
capitals of the world by the acquisition of a 





‘aE 


THE MALL ENTRANCE, WITH THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
IN THE DISTANCE 


By ERIC UNDERWOOD 





John Russell Pope, architect 


gallery and collection equal to the best which 
London, Paris or Rome can show. 

Just before Christmas, 1936, the late 
Mr. Andrew Mellon, Pittsburgh banker and 
a former ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, offered to build and give to the United 
States a gallery to be located in its capital 
city and to endow it with his own collection 
of paintings and sculpture, which he hoped 
would form the nucleus of a great national 
museum of art. The gift was accepted by 
Act of Congress, a site on Constitution Avenue 
extending from Fourth to Seventh Streets, 
contiguous to some of the chief Government 
offices, was appropriated, and designs for the 
building were prepared by America’s most 
eminent architect, the late John Russell Pope, 
who, unfortunately, died shortly after the 
ground-breaking ceremonies. 

The building was completed at a cost 
of $15,000,000 almost exactly four years 
from the date of its initiation, and the gift to 
the nation was formally made by Mr. Paul 
Mellon, and accepted by President Roosevelt 
at a dedication ceremony held in the gallery 
on March 17. The dignity and importance 
of this historic occasion were marked by the 
presence of all the leading figures of the 
Federal Government and representatives of 
the States, leaders of academic and artistic 
life of North and South America, and diplo- 
matic envoys of half a hundred countries. 

Mr. Mellon, with characteristic modesty, 
stipulated that the gallery should not be called 
after him but should be known as the National 
Gallery of Art. It is a Federal institution 
administered by a board under the chairman- 
ship of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and including the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and six other 
trustees. Among these, for the first term of 
office, are Mr. Mellon’s son-in-law, Mr. David 
Bruce, and two other benefactors, Mr. 
Joseph E. Widener and Mr. Samuel H. Kress. 
For the gallery contains not only Mr. Mellon’s 
collection but also that of Mr. Kress; and 
Mr. Widener has announced his intention of 
giving shortly the principal artistic contents 
of his Philadelphia home. 

Mr. Mellon’s collection was not an 
extravagantly extensive one. His aim was 
to possess nothing but the finest works of the 
greatest masters of the best European schools. 
Each one of the 126 paintings and twenty- 
four pieces of sculpture which he left to the 
State is of superlative excellence. And in 
addition to these works he provided funds 
for further acquisitions. 

The donation of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, 
the “five and ten cent store” magnate, 
consists of 375 paintings and eighteen pieces 
of sculpture all by Italian masters, and 
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BOTTICELLI] THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, From the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, Mellon Collection 


GIORGIONE. . “The Allendale Nativity.” Kress Collection 
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PATARISSA, PATRIA VIRTVTIS ET 
ORBITS 


P ARVVLE 
LsTo, NIHIL MAIVS MAXIMVS 


Gata VIX POSSVYNT COELYM ET NATVYVAA DEDISSE, 
HONORET HONOS. 
FACTA PARENTIS, 

_, VOTA HOMINYM, VIX QVO PROGR FDIANTVA, HASENT 
Vinerro, VicIsTL QVOT KEGES FAISCYS 
rosstT, 


Hyivs Qyem PATRIS, VicTVS 
ee TANTVA, TANTI TV 


Ons, NEC Te Q¥I VINCEAT 


H. HOLBEIN THE 
OF 


YOUNGER. 


WALES, AGED ONE 





EDWARD 


MAALES 
HABET. 


ADORAT 
ERIT. 


VI 
YEAR 


AS PRINCE 


Painted in 1538 as a New Year's gift to King Henry VILL. Mellon Collection 


was probably the finest private collection of 
its kind in existence. Every master of any 
importance is represented, the primitives 
being exceptionally numerous and of fine 
quality and condition. Mr. Kress’s action in 
presenting his collection to the public during 
his lifetime is one of real personal sacrifice. 
Italian art has been the chief interest of his 
He is, however, a 
frequent visitor to the capital, 
and will see his treasures here 
under the best 
ditions. It is understood, indeed, 
that until the opening of the 
National Gallery neither he no: 
Mr. Paul Mellon had seen their 
full collections on display at one 
time. ‘ 

The Mellon and Kress col- 
lections together filling scarcely 
more than one-third of the avail- 
able space, there is ample allow- 
ance for additions. Of these the 
most important in the near future 
will be the world-famous collec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Widener. This 
contains such diverse treasures 
as The Mill and the celebrated 
Youssoupoft portraits by Rem- 
brandt, the two lovely Vermeers 
Girl with a Flute and Woman 
Weighing Gold, Giovanni Bellini’s 
The Feast of the Gods, Man- 
tegna’s Judith and Flolofernes, 
Rénoir’s The Dancer, 'Turner’s 
Meeting of the Waters, Van 
Dyck’s Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, 
and the small Cowper Madonna 
by Raphael, to mention but a 
few. 


leisure 


possible con- 


The Mellon collection covers 
the chief European schools from 
the end of the twelfth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies and includes also a few 
early American portraits of ex- 
ceptional interest. Its provenance 
includes among private sources 


VELASQUEZ. 


the Dreyfus, Barberoli, Benson, and Gio- 
vanelli collections, while State museums 
which have made notable contributions are 
the Hermitage of Leningrad, the Kaiser 
Friedrich of Berlin, and the Alte Pinakotek 
of Munich. 

The Kress collection, as has been said, 
is confined to Italian art. Supplemented with 





PORTRAIT OF A 
Mellon Collection 
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ROGER VAN 
PORTRAIT 


MAN 
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DER WEYDEN 
OF A LADY 


the Italian section of the Mellon collection, it 
shows to a degree of perfection unsurpassed 
in any other gallery the development of each 
school from early thirteenth century Florence, 
Siena, and Rome to the last creative moment 
of the Venetians. Among the earlier painters, 
Duccio, Giotto, Masaccio, Domenico Venezi- 
ano, Antonio Pollaiuolo are seen to perfection; 
there is a particularly beautiful 
Baldovinetti Madonna; the 
Botticelli series includes an early 
Madonna, still showing the influ- 
ence of Filippo Lippi, the famous 
Adoration of the Magi from the 
Hermitage, probably of the 
painter’s middle period, a late 
Crucifixion and a late Madonna ; 
of the Umbrians Gentile da 
Fabriano, Signorelli, Perugino, 
and Pinturicchio are outstanding; 
of the Northern schools Jacopo 
Bellini, Pisanello, and Mantegna, 
Francesco del Cossa, Ercole 
Robertiand Cosimo ‘Tura. Among 
later masters are three examples 


of Raphael: the Alba Ma- 
donna, the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and the wonderful 


St. George and the Dragon from 
the Hermitage, which it will be 
remembered was Duke Guido- 
baldo of Urbino’s quid pro quo 
to Henry VII of England for the 
Order of the Garter conferred 
on him by that monarch. ‘Titian 
(Ali gory and Portrait of a Gil 
among others), Tintoretto, and 
Veronese are all well represented; 
of Giovanni Bellini there are no 
fewer than eleven fine examples. 
Many will consider the greatest 
of the Italian treasures to be 
Giorgione’s Nativity, once in 
Lord Allendale’s collection. 
The quality of the sculpture, 
of which there are about sixty 
pieces in all, equals that of the 
painting. Verocchio and Dona- 
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EL GRECO. ST. MARTIN AND THE BEGGAR PANNINI. THE INTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON. Kress Collection. 


Mellon Collection It serves as a model for the Rotunda of the National Gallery of Art 


tello are each represented by several pieces, The Marchese Balbi and Philip, Lord Wharton, is good to see the young Edward in a setting 
an outstanding example of the former being once in Sir Robert Walpole’s collection and a stone’s throw from the boundary of the 
a fine portrait of Giuliano de Medici. later acquired by Catherine the Great. It State named after his great sister, and the 
Desiderio da Settignano, 
Rossellino and Mino da 
liesole are all seen at their 
best, and of later Italians 
Jacopo Sansovino — and 
Giovanni di Bologna. 
The Mellon pictures 
include some magnificent 
works of northern Euro- 
pean masters: Jan van 
Eyck’s great Annunciation 
from the Hermitage, 
Roger van der Weyden’s 
lovely Portrait of a Lady, 
an Adoration of the Shep- 
herds by Petrus Christus, 
and a Rest on the Ilight 
into Egypt by Gerard 
David, formerly in the 
\lorgan collection. ‘Two 
Holbeins of particular 
inglish interest, though 
scarcely equal to that 
‘reat pair the Erasmus and 
Yaint Thomas More of the 
rick collection, are the 
ortraits of Sir Brian Tuke 
‘ho was instrumental in 
inging Holbein to Eng- 
nd) and the Prince of 
ales (afterwards Edward 
) at the age of one year 
the artist’s youngest 
ter—which was a New 
ar present to Henry 
II in 1539. Van Dyck 
‘een in several of his 
itest portraits of his 
mish, Genoese and 
glish periods, the most THE ROTUNDA OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
resting perhaps being The fountain surmounted by Giovanni Bologna’s Mercury 
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Wharton portrait in an Anglo-Saxon setting 
once more. 


Nine Rembrandts cover a period of 


twenty years from the superb Polish Nobleman 
of 1637 to the tragic Self-Portrait of 1659 ; 
there are six Franz Hals of the finest quality, 
three exquisite Vermeers, some fine Hobbemas 
and de Hooches, and a superlative Cuyp. 
Of the Spanish school are El Greco’s 
St. Martin and the Beggar and St. Ildefonso, 
once the property of Degas, three Velasquez, 
including the original study for the Doria 
Innocent X, and two fine Goya portraits. Of 
the French school there are versions of the 
House of Cards and The Young Governess by 
Chardin, and Lancret’s La Camargo, at one 
time in the collection of Frederick the Great. 
Several rooms are devoted to the eighteenth- 
century English school, and here much atten- 
tion will be paid to the full-length Reynoldses 
and Gainsborough’s Mrs. Sheridan and Geor- 
giana, Duchess of Devonshire, also the Romneys, 
Lawrences, Raeburns (delicious feminine 
portraits in cold hues of greens and blues not 
at all typical of this master), Turners and 
Constables (especially a Salisbury Cathedral). 
Of the American school is the most famous of 
all historic American groups: Savege’s 
Washington Family, engravings of which are zs 
common in homes throughout the United 


States as Queen Victoria and John Brown in 
Scotland. 

A word must be said about the setting 
for all this treasure. The pattern of the build- 
ing consists of two square wings extending 
from a central rotunda surmounted by a low 
dome. ‘The main entrance is through two 
twelve-ton bronze doors facing the Mall and 
beneath a portico supported by lonic columns. 
East and west of the rotunda, which is 1ooft. 
across and 1ooft. high and is surrounded with 
twenty-four dark green Italian marble columns 
with a grey-rose fountain in the centre, 
extend two large sculpture halls each 1ooft. 
long. ‘These halls terminate in garden courts 
set about with seats in the midst of growing 
flowers and evergreens. In the centre of 
each court is a fountain group from the 
Versailles of Louis XIV. Radiating from the 
main corridors and garden courts are about 
100 separate galleries, each being scaled to 
the size of the pictures and sculptures it 
contains. Decorative treatments have been 
designed to suggest the backgrounds used 
during the periods when the works of art 
were executed. Thus the early Italian gal- 
leries have plaster walls with doorways of 
‘Travertine stone ; later Italians are hung on 
backgrounds of cotton damask; Dutch and 
Flemish against oak panels; English and 
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French on painted wood. The galleries are 
lighted from above by natural daylight ; by 
night by floodlights through diffusing glass. 
Special steps have been taken for the visitor’s 
comfort ; large sofas are provided to minimise 
fatigue ; the whole structure is air-conditioned; 
the floors specially surfaced. ‘There is a 
restaurant, an art reference library, and 
perambulating lecturer-guides. 

The general exterior effect of the build- 
ing, a worthy companion of the Supreme 
Court and the Lincoln Memorial, is a classical 
austerity. ‘The material is Tennessee marble 
of a very faint rose-grey tint. This was 
selected to spare the spectator from the 
dazzle engendered by brilliant white against 
the hard blue sky of the Washington summer. 
‘The gallery is surrounded by broad spaces 
which in due course will be laid out in lawns 
bordered with trees and flower beds. 

The directors are David E. Finleyand Mac- 
gill James. ‘The chief curator is John Walker, 
formerly of the American School at Rome, 
whose wife is a daughter of Lord Perth. 

Through the courtesy of the directorate 
your correspondent, as representing COUNTRY 
LiFE, was given the almost unique privilege 
of inspecting the interior as soon as the works 
were hung—some days before the official 
opening. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


FIRST SIGNS OF SPRING—TARTLETS IN WAR-TIME—THIRTY MAGPIES IN A FIELD—A MOTHER’S DAY IS 
NEVER DONE-—THE B.B.C. MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


T is always a little disconcerting—although 
happening every year—to see that London 
and the home counties are well in advance 
of Devon and Somerset in showing the 
early signs of spring. 

A few days ago I was on a Surrey common, 
and could not escape the conviction that the 
trees there were much less bare than those in 
the west—although the trunks showed black, 
instead of silver. I don’t know whether it was 
due to the soil, to careful gardening, or—most 
probably—both, that a cottage garden displayed 
three beautiful daphnes growing in a row, so 
thickly covered in light purple blossom that 
they could almost be called a hedge. 

The trees in London, if blacker than 
those in Surrey, are even further rorward, and 
in the railingless park crocuses have come up 
in wide circles of white and gold and mauve. 
There are one or two other wide circles inter- 
spersed among the crocus patches, and these are 
the bomb-craters. a4 

Responsible people, no doubt acting under 
orders, have planted some onions in the park, 
and the story I was told was that in the midst 
of these onions some defiant and irresponsible 
crocuses have popped up, with an air of saying: 
“Here we are! Look at us !”’ 

And now there is a doubt in many minds as 
to what the onions, in their turn, are going to 
look like. Will they have little mauve flowers 
sprouting from them, and, if so, will Lord 
Woolton approve ? 

- * * 


HAVE looked for the ‘promised Potato 

Bars of London, but so far have seen none. 
However, in the meanwhile I have met potato- 
pastry, which is good, and little open tartlets 
filled with chopped beetroot or, alternatively, 
carrots. About the tartlets, I consider that a 
psychological error was made. They do look 
exactly like jam-tarts, the carrot ones resembling 
apricot jam and the beetroot strawberry. But, 
naturally, they don’t taste like jam-tarts. ‘They 
should be honestly labelled for what they are, 
because if you think you are going to eat a 
strawberry-jam tartlet and then it turns out 
to be a beetroot tartlet you will, however ex- 
cellent it may be, “‘ take against it’’ in angry 
disappointment. 

Whereas if offered a carrot tart as such, 
accepting it on its own merits, you will probably 
be agreeably surprised by finding it very nice. 

On the other hand, one couldn’t help 
wondering what might have happened if the 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


Knave of Hearts, on a former occasion, had 
disconcertingly found himself confronted by a 
new experiment in substitute cookery on the 
part of the Queen. 


* * * 


HE thought of so famous a rhyme recalls 
another one, concerning an encounter with 
a magpie, which I see has been attracting the 
attention of Major Jarvis : 
One for sorrow, 
Two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding 
And four for a birth. 


But what is to be said, or thought, on 
seeing thirty-odd magpies all together in 
a field ? Someone, who had done so, made 
several imaginative suggestions as to the 
meaning of this phenomenon, and I lacked the 
heart to tell her that near my own home is a 
field in which seagulls always congregate in 
hosts. The unpoetical reason is that it is a 
field adjoining a large slaughter-house. 

Some similar reason may have accounted 
for the gathering of magpies. 

In Devon, where superstitions die hard, 
I was once driving a countrywoman slowly along 
a lane when three stoats darted across our path 
in single file, travelling from left to right— 
probably two males in pursuit of a female. My 
Passenger, in awed tones, told me that such a 
sight was one of the luckiest portents known, 
and might fairly be held to be ‘“‘ almost so 
good as seeing a pixie.” 

I asked her if she ever had seen a pixie, 
but she answered “ No.’’ She had, however, 
a friend who had seen a white hare known to 
be “a sort of a pixie’’ and of fabulous age. 
She told me that it lived in a particular wood— 
and I then remembered suddenly that a Devon- 
shire nurse, from the same locality, had also 
told me in my childhood about the same white 
hare, of fabulous age even then—-and that was 
more years ago than I care to specify ! 

But I do not think that the nurse, either, 
had seen it. She had only known of somebody 
who had a friend who had seen it. 


* * * 


HE days of a wife and mother living in 
the country have never been empty, but 
they are now even more occupied. I should 
like people who are not in that position to realise 
all that it implies. 


There are the children—perhaps three of 
them. They are seldom, if ever, all good, well 
and happy at one and the same moment. 

There is the cooking, the serving and the 
washing-up. There is the housework. Some- 
times it is possible to get help, sometimes it 
isn’t. There is never enough help, in any 
case. 

There is the process known as “ cleaning 
oneself up.”’ There is the shopping—not the 
light-hearted variety that nearly all women 
enjoy, but the tiring kind that may best be 
described as a packet of matches, some white 
tape, and a patch on the side of Cyril’s boot 
while-you-wait, please. 

There is the sewing—mostly mending. 

And of course there are all the non-routine 
jobs that I haven’t mentioned, a certain number 
of which crop up every day. Now, add to 
this that the wife and mother in the country 
gives her time and her services on local com- 
mittees, knits for the Forces, helps with evacu- 
ated children, with the testing and fitting of 
gas-masks or at the local canteen, and—in 
practically every home I know—lets Father 
have her rations of butter and sugar and bacon, 
““ because he needs it more than I do.’’ 

They are not martyrs, and do not think 
themselves so, and would hate to be thought 
so. But they are very splendid people. 


* * * 


A NUMBER of Ministerial speakers have 
lately recognised this, and made generous 
acknowledgement of it. That is all to the good. 
And it would be very ungrateful not to add 
that there is one organisation (that often comes 
in for some rather unjust abuse) that has done 
and is doing, a tremendous amount towards 
helping the countrywoman to be gay, rather 
than grim. 

The B.B.C. 

% You may say this and that about it—I 
often do myself—but an accompaniment of 
song, music, talk or commentary has made many 
a dull domestic task lighter. I write this not 
only out of my own experience, but from what 
I have been told many and many a time. 

““ Having the wireless on makes just all 
the difference, when you’re going about your 
work.”’ 

Since that is true—and it is—it seems to 
me quite unimportant if various cultured people 
write fretful letters about the exact intonation 
with which Mr. Bruce Belfrage ought to an- 
nounce that the Italians are in full retreat. 








= 
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DRIFT AND DRAW 


OME little while ago I went to see an 
old friend, a very great golfer, who has 
for some time past, sad to say, been a 
sick man and so has seen but little golf 
for several years. We talked, not about 
the war, but about golf, and I tried, not very 
lucidly I fear, to describe to him several of 
the new good players whom he had not seen. 
At one point he asked: ‘‘ What do you think 
of Padgham?”’ I said the rather obvious 
things to the effect that he was very good. 
['o this he answered: ‘I picked him out 
when I saw him because he could play them 
this way,’’ and he made a movement to indicate 
he ball turning a little from left to right. 
This naturally interested me, and in re- 
lecting on it afterwards I came to the con- 
iusion that this power—let us call it the power 
f ‘‘ drifting ’’ the ball to the right—is one 
hat always evokes the praise of the really 
ood golfer and one for which he looks in 
ppraising another. I remember to have heard 
\Ir. Maxwell say that if he wanted to judge a 
layer he should like to see him play a series 
long iron shots up to a green in a strong 
ight-hand wind. ‘That is much to the same 
ffect. I remember, too, and that very vividly, 
vatching Cotton playing his last round in the 
irst championship that he won at Sandwich. 
\fter two incredibly brilliant rounds and one 
‘xtremely good one, he was, to the general 
inxiety, finishing with rather a bad one. One 
f the mistakes that he was making was that 
f constantly letting the ball fade away to the 
left and not holding it up into the right-hand 
wind, and it was this in particular that roused 
the almost frantic feelings of my respected 
friend J. H. Taylor, who was, if possible, in 
a greater state of tension than any of us. 
There at any rate are three examples, 
and I could think of more. The ordinary run 
of mankind is frightened of a ball that turns 
to the right; that which he envies in his 
betters is the power of holding the ball into the 
wind from the left, and his most beatific dream 
is of being a natural hooker. The really 
first-class player is apt to take this power for 
granted and to reserve his observant praise 
for that rarer being who possesses the converse 
gift. 


That there should be this difference is , 
natural enough. To be able to play with a°' 


he sighs for it. It helps him to get the length 
for which he yearns, and to some extent it 
renders inconsiderable all the perils that lie 
on the right hand side of the fairway. 

At one period of my life I had a severe 
spell of slicing. It was with a gutty ball, which 
made that disease more deadly and uncontrol- 
lable, and in those days the man I envied 
was he who might occasionally hook to glory 
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and the grave but, from the way of hitting that 
was natural to him, feared no out-of-bounds on 
the right. I have not—touching wood—been 
a slicer for a long time now, but I have never 
got over the horror of it. I still think that 
up to a certain rung on the golfing ladder this 
natural hook is, day in and day out, one of great 
value, but it has its dangers. It may gain so 
complete a control of the player that he cannot 
play a shot in any other way ; he must always 
make allowance for his hook ; he cannot make 
the ball stop on the green when the wind is 
blowing hard from the right ; in short, there 
is one most vulnerable joint in his armour, and 
it is one that can sometimes be detected among 
those capable of really brilliant things in 
conditions that suit them. 

Without unduly praising the past at the 
expense of the present it is permissible to say 
that there were among golfers of an older 
generation some who were very, very skilful 
in this left-to-right shot. Mr. Hilton was a 
master of it, though he gradually adopted the 
draw, from right to left, as the foundation of 
his driving. Yet, as is well known, he once 
won an amateur championship at Prestwick 
by going back to his older method at the last 
moment. That was when the ground was 
burnt hard as a brick and when a little length 
more or less did not matter, but what did 
matter was to keep on the course. 

Herd is another who occurs to me, and 
then there was Harry Vardon, who seemed 


: to be able to do it with no faintest effort. His 


hook is to ordinary mortals a rare and valu- {a rather upright swing was, I suppose, naturally 


able acquirement and it is small wonder that 


adapted to the stroke, and his ball would fly 


high and straight through a right-hand wind 
and then fall spent and lifeless, as if it had no 
other possible course open to it. The same 
may be said of Duncan, who _ consciously 
modelled himself on Vardon and had the same 
shot in much the same perfection. I am very 
far from saying that there are not those who 
can do it just as well to-day. I go no further 
than to suggest that too much hitting “ from 
inside out ’’ makes the stroke harder to attain. 

As I said before, most of us ordinary 
players are so mortally afraid of unintentional 
slicing that we are not fond of experimenting 
in the direction of the deliberately played 
drift. We feel that we must not let the dormant 
demon within us have his way to however 
small an extent, lest, being given an inch, he 
take an ell. Yet if we try for the shot and 
bring it off there is nothing that can give keener 
pleasure. Moreover, there is plenty of that 
length, which we so much desire, to be gained 
by letting a left-hand wind have its will, under 
due control. It is not only the hooker that 
can get distance. I have intensely enjoyed 
seeing Mr. Rex Hartley starting the ball out 
far to the left, so that it comes round and round 
and back and back to end miles distant down 
the middle of the course. Mr. Edward Black- 
well, too, could use a left-hand wind to a 
prodigious extent. He could, of course, drive 
prodigiously in any circumstances, but this 
always struck me as his supremely natural 
shot. 

Most of us have not quite the courage to 
try to the extent of our much more limited 
powers, and part of the reason is, I believe, 
that we have got it too firmly into our heads 
that a slice is naturally weak, vicious and con- 
temptible, while a hook is at worst a manly 
virtue. If we had been brought up to use the 
more subtle terms ‘‘ draw’”’ and “‘drift’’ we 
might now have better balanced views. There 
is a good deal in a name. A “ founder ”’ or a 
‘** smother ’’ does not sound quite so bad as a 
“ top,”’ but the result is apt to be indistinguish 
able, if we have got a big bunker straight in front 
ofus. A “‘ run up ”’ sounds elegant and accom- 
plished, a “ scuffle’ fluky and pusillanimous, 
but it gets there all the same. So let us try 
to use “‘ drift’ and ‘‘ fade,’’ which are pretty 
words, suggesting that we do it on purpose, 
and eschew the hideous “ slice,’’ which only 
suggests the nethermost hell. 


TRINITY CROCUSES 


ING-DONG — ding-dong—ding- 

dong, chimed the ‘Trinity clock 

(though ‘‘ ding-dong”’ is far too 

dull and clumsy a dissyllable for that 

bell’s silver cadence), calling me back 
to those post-war Cambridge days when, just 
back from the Army, we tried to make up for 
time lost and worked and played with a zest 
unknown at school. Now, once again in khaki, 
I munched my haversack rations and swigged 
my beer (unobserved by the porter on Trinity 
Bridge) and rejoiced in the sun and the cloud- 
less sky and the green lawns stretching away 
from the seat ; while the cawing of rooks in 
the elms commingled with chimes of other 
clocks and evoked a murmurous choir of 
memories to hum in my ears. Happy memories 
they were, for Cambridge has a way of perfect- 
ing all things, from a carol service to a dish 
of créme brulee, from majestic Proctor with 
“ bullers ’’ and Bible to the laughter in lantern- 
lit courts and gardens, and the strains of May 
Week waltzes on muted strings as only Ambrose 
could play them. 

Not only in retrospect does Cambridge 
ransfigure, but here and now in the fleeting 
resent, changing from common to rare what- 
‘ver she touches. Over the river a squadron 
{ cadets was formed up on the grass, their 
iniforms merging into the shadows on the 
outtressed cloister beyond. Through the arches 
| could see inside the court a college XV in 
rimson jerseys being posed for one of those 
easonal groups whose ultimate fate is the 
oxroom. Here then was staged an allegory 
past and present, peace and war, peace 
vithin and war without. Not that it looked 
1uch like war without when folk of all 
orts strolled up and down admiring the 


crocuses or sunning themselves on the bridge. 

A bridge is always symbolic, and Trinity 
Bridge to-day was a bridge of joy and the faces 
of all who crossed it shone with the light of 
joy, as the bridge itself was dappled with wavy 
light from the water. A nun in black sailed 
along, like Juliet’s nurse, and the sun shone 
through her white coif. Bare-headed girls in 
spring-green tweeds, young men in scarves and 
corduroys, soldiers and airmen passed over 
the bridge and down the aisle of trees, their 
diminutive shadows silently plucking the tall 
trees’ shadows stretched over the lawns like 
the strings of a harp. A subaltern and a girl 
crossed the bridge and walked down the path 
by the river, with eyes for each other alone 
and words that meant nothing to anyone else 
(I know, for I heard as they passed me). Under 
the greening willow they went, and the girl 
brushed with her hand the russet tresses that 
so nearly matched her own silken hair. They 
stopped by the footbridge into John’s Backs, 
as if poised on the threshold of life with its 
backcloth of war and peace, cadets and foot- 
ballers, beyond. She waved, and he, forgetting 
his soldiership, raised his hat. So they parted, 
but ever looked back till the buildings swallowed 
them up. Yet their hearts, I thought, winged 
away together like the pair of doves that 
flew over this green and blue willow-pattern 
scene. 

Everything round me seemed to soar up 
into the sky, trees and pinnacles, crocketed 
chimneys, gables, turrets and belfries now 
silent. No wonder a man’s heart is lifted too, 
no wonder my eyes, grown used to the squat- 
ness and sameness and soullessness of the 
suburbs around our barracks, could hardly 
believe what they saw. Here craftsmen have 


built to the plans of artists who were artists 
in the sense Eric Gill understood ; and I, who 
hate towns, felt for once the truth of his words 
when he wrote that a city well planned is the 
crowning work of men’s hands. 

I had but a half-hour left before my 
parade, so, pocketing the remains of my lunch, 
I crossed the bridge and looked back down the 
avenue, mantled in bright clouds of crocuses, 
yellow and purple and white, like a Botticelli 
background, as far as the wrought-iron gates 
at the end. Wide open to the sun, drinking 


‘the valiance of his steepening rays,’’ they 
lifted their hearts in Franciscan joy. ‘To this 


sight was added the sound of string music: I 
count myself lucky to have been standing by 
that open window for the broadcast of Peter 
Warlock’s Capriol Suite. Henry VIII may 
have hummed those dance tunes and thought 
of his Anne in this very spot ; just as I, a few 
moments ago, hummed the tunes of Third 
Trinity May Week Ball. But Henry is gone 
(like his portrait by Holbein that hung till the 
war, in the Great Hall), and Anne’s pretty 
head fell four hundred years ago, and now there 
is no one to dance the Pavane but embroidered 
1anks of brightly clad crocuses stirred by the 
breeze. I had to leave before the Suite ended 
and hurry off to my parade. The notes of 
the Pied en l’ Air followed me faintly, fading to 
nothing as I passed through the gates and on 
to the road. 

In their place there came into my head, 
by some strange trick of memory, the verdict 
on a certain opulent parent pronounced by 
my old school matron, in her innocent way, 
with a great deal more truth than she realised. 
‘‘Ah !”’ she sighed, ‘‘ he’s as rich as Crocus !”’ 

G. &: S. 
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ELMS HAVE A BAD 


BUT THEIR: {DANGERS CAN BE MINIMISED BY PAYING 





1—THREE SOURCES OF 2. 

DECAY. A pruned branch (left), 

a rotten stump (centre), and a 
rotting stump (right) 


N these war-time days, with their ever- 
present dangers from above, one is apt 
to concentrate on the peril of the falling 
bomb, and forget all about the peril of 
the falling bough. 

The latter, whether in peace or war, is 
always with us, and its danger is, if anything, 
even greater in war-time than in peace, since 
safety work among trees is one of the things 
that are likely to be set aside, owing to shortage 
of labour or the belief that it is not work of 
national importance. The preservation of life 
is surely a matter of national importance, and 
the prevention of injury or death from a falling 
bough, by the timely lopping or pruning of a 
dangerous tree, therefore appears no _ less 
necessary than the provision of an air-raid 
shelter. 

While the branch of any tree can break 
there is no doubt that, of all damage caused 
by falling boughs or trees, by far the greater 
proportion is due to elms, and for this reason 
the species deservedly bears a very bad name. 
There are, however, certain points that have 
to be taken into consideration in connection 
with this evil record. As a park, roadside and 
hedgerow tree the elm is found in enormous 
numbers, which probably exceed those of any 
other species growing in places where falling 
branches are most likely tocause damage. Itisa 
very tall tree, which makes curative or preventive 
pruning an expensive business, and, as it is very 
susceptible to attack by wood-destroying fungi, 
lack of care eventually produces rotten branches 
and internal decay. Admittedly, it has a way 
of shedding apparently perfectly healthy 
branches without warning, but quite often such 
branches are obviously badly balanced types 
that should never have been allowed to remain 
on the tree. 

The tiger is a very beautiful animal, but 
it has certain habits that do not commend it 
as a domestic pet; one therefore admires it 
from a safe distance. ‘The elm is a very beauti- 
ful tree when mature and well grown, perhaps 
the most beautiful British tree that exists. 
It also has a bad reputation. Why, therefore, 
place seats near the tree, or plant it on roadsides 
or in places where people congregate ? In spite 
of the numerous accidents that have occurred, 
it is doubtful whether there is a single public 
park in England that exhibits a warning against 
sitting under large elms, especially in early 
summer. Sudden breakages at this time of 
year are quite common, and no satisfactory 
explanation is yet forthcoming. It has been 
suggested that a sudden rush of sap, resulting 
in a weight that the branch is unable to sustain, 
is the reason, but this theory has no botanical 
support. The fault is more probably due to 


the fact that elm timber has a short and twisted 


EXAMPLES OF UNSOUND 
BRANCHES 

They are over-heavy and subject 

to side sway 


PRUNING AND LOPPING 


CROWN 


weak fork 


grain in which cross tensions are easily set up, 
this resulting in failure at some point. 

The crown of an ordinary elm is usually 
made up of long, well forked limbs. Providing 
these are set well together with a fairly vertical 
tendency and are sound and healthy, the tree 
cannot be described as dangerous. Large 
branches forming part of a long narrow fork 
and leaning well out are, however, often faulty 
at the fork owing to wood distortion, and 
should be regarded with suspicion. Branches 
which grow out at right angles are usually 
safe, but if long and heavy they should always 
be cut back if over a road, as they are very 
susceptible to “ side swing ’”’ caused by wind. 
More branches are broken by “ side swing ”’ 
than by a vertical “‘ up and down” motion. 
‘Trees are often seen with a short trunk separ- 
ating into two main spires. In cases where one 
of these spires has broken away, you have one 
of the most dangerous trees in existence, com- 
pletely unbalanced, and probably rotten at the 
original junction—such specimens should never 
be allowed to stand. Perhaps the easiest way 


to demonstrate the danger points of the species 





5—A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A 
DAMAGED DOUBLE-SPIRED TREE WITH 
A FAULTY BASE: A CLASS OF TREE 
WHICH IS DANGEROUS 


3—A BADLY BALANCED 


Showing an over-long branch and 
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NAME 


MORE ATTENTION TO 


4._ANOTHER ILL-BALANCED 


CROWN. ‘These branches are 
full of snags which will serve as 
future infection points 


is to take an actual example, in this case from 
a village green in the south of England. 

On the west side of this green stands (or 
rather stood, as most of them have now been 
felled) a row of trees about eighty feet in height. 
They were very large specimens, definitely 
characteristic of rural England. 

On one side of the row is the village cricket 
field and children’s playground, on the other 
a much used tradesmen’s lane. 

Example No. 1 shows very clearly how a 
large central zone of decay can be set up, 
leading eventually to the breaking off of the 
trunk at this point. On the left is a pruned 
branch decaying at the cut point, on the right 
a partly decayed stump, and in front a similar 
type in an advanced state of decay. In this 
case decay had already penetrated well into the 
main stem. 

Example No. 2 shows a long, over-heavy 
branch of a type specifically mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph. This branch is exposed 
to south-west gales and is a good example of 
a dangerous type. 

Example No. 3—an_ over-long, badly 
balanced branch extending over the playing- 
field. The fork is weak, and there is a decayed 
stump just below it. This crown is of a type 
which would stand “‘ topping,”’ as a light crown 
could be quickly formed with little weight to it. 
‘“‘ Topped ” trees, of course, lose the character- 
istic appearance of the species, but a properly 
topped tree, although rather bushy in appearance, 
is far from unsightly and is far better than no 
tree at all. 

Example No. 4 shows the large number 
of ‘‘ infection points’ for disease that it is 
possible to find on a very ordinary tree. Apart 
from the number of decaying “‘ snags,” several 
cavities in the main trunk can be seen. 

No. 5 is a typical example of a damaged 
double-spired tree. The base of the broken 
spire was decayed almost to ground level. In 
the fork were fructifications of elm fungus, in 
themselves a very definite danger signal. The 
remaining spire (shown in the illustration) was 
blown down a month or so ago, falling across 
the lane into a garden. It weighed five tons 
and measured 48ins. across the base. Nine 
inches of wood on the outer edge appeared to 
be sound ; the remaining portion was rotten, 
with no holding power at all. This, as already 
stated, is a class of tree which should never 
be allowed to stand, once a spire has fallen. 
No elm is more dangerous, as it may collapse 
on the quietest day and at any time of the year 
without the slightest warning, although its very 
appearance should be warning enough. 

Many branches that break off and fall are 
found to be hollow, often for considerable dis- 
tances, and owing to the fact that, externally, 
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they generally appear healthy and full of leaf, 
their detection is difficult and at times almost 
impossible. The internal decay is almost 
invariably due to attack by Fomes ulmarius, a 
fungal disease which attacks the heart or central 
wood and ceases to function when the outer 
or sapwood is reached. Entry is made through 
damaged bark or branch snags, and infection 
may spread upwards or downwards or both 
vays. The appearance of fungi on a branch 
:s a definite danger signal as, contrary to popular 
supposition, these fructifications signal the end 
ather than the beginning of an attack. ‘The 
ipper part of the main trunk shown in Fig. 5 
vas a mass of fructifications of all ages and sizes. 
As ninety per cent. of the accidents caused 

y elms are due to wind damage or disease, 

reventive measures should always be taken 

‘then possible. Over-long and heavy boughs 
hould be cut away, and in extreme cases the 
hole top should be removed. In the latter 

ise sufficient framework should be eft to 

iable the new shoots to grow out and form a 

‘operly balanced crown. ‘There is nothing 

tore ridiculous than a cluster of long, thin 

sughs springing suddenly from a butt to 

hich they bear no proportion whatsoever. 

rees should be pruned and lopped with 





imagination just as much as with saws, and 
if this statement were borne in mind there 
would be far fewer mutilated wrecks to be 
seen both in town and country. 

Wound protection is, of course, extremely 
important, as every untreated cut is a potential 
entrance for disease. ‘The obvious and cheap- 
est way is to treat as soon as the cut is made. 
With most trees this is quite satisfactory, but 
with elms the solution is unfortunately not so 
easy, as freshly made elm scars exude moisture 
for a considerable period after the cut is made, 
with the result that any dressing put on immedi- 
ately is liable to be lifted off the wood to some 
extent. Elm cuts should therefore be left to 
dry out for a season before treatirg, as the 
moisture onthe surface of the cut will keep out 
disease spores quite satisfactorily and a first 
dressing of creosote before the heavy dressing 
is put on will kill off anything that has lodged 
during the latter part of the drying-out period. 
As regards the permanent dressing, a soft bitu- 
men or even heavy tar should prove satisfactory, 
but the latter must be laid on extremely thickly, 
as being non-elastic it is apt to crack and open, 
and so defeat the original object. 

Finally, and while we are on the subject of 
permanent dressings, there are two substances 
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which should never be used: one is paint, 
the other lead. The use of paint for this 
purpose is occasionally advocated in gardening 
literature, and also, unfortunately, in wireless 
broadcasts. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that white lead paint is extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of small branch 
wounds on fruit trees. There is, however, an 
enormous difference between a small scar on 
a fruit tree which will not only heal very rapidly 
but is easy of access, and a large cut on a tree 
which may be twenty feet in the air, and may 
take ten years or more to heal over, if it ever 
does. Paint dressings are comparatively thin, 
impermanent, inelastic, and crack easily, especi- 
ally when covering large wounds which open 
up as they dry out. Once they have cracked, 
paint dressings act as excellent incubating 
points for disease spores and insect eggs. On 
a fresh elm wound they are even more useless, 
as the moisture below forms large blisters 
which soon break away, leaving open, unpro- 
tected areas. Coverings of lead are even worse, 
and at no time can they be described as spore- 
proof or insect-proof. Their sole use is to 
encourage fungal and insect attack and, inci- 
dentally, advertise regrettable arboricultural 
ignorance. A. D. C. LE Sueur. 


A HAUNT OF THE GREY GEESE 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


AR out on the Mayo coast, 

with nothing between it and 

America save hundreds: of 

miles of ocean, there is a 

little salt marsh. Probably 

recause it is well manured with 

ll kinds of flotsam from the sea, it 

Jourishes in places with rank vege- 

ation, and once in every twelve 

ours it is mostly under water. 

\Vith a punt one might go on a 

voyage of discovery—that is, had 

not bitter experience proved that 

such craft invariably ground on one 

of the miniature Ararats which 
decorate the landscape. 

Out in the river estuary, 6ooyds. 
from shore, lies a little island which 
many years ago was preserved as a 
bird sanctuary and still answers that 
description to the extent that it is 
impossible, owing to its configura- 
tion, to take its inhabitants by sur- 
prise. But between this island and 
my little marsh various fowl are 
continually flitting. 

One can watch them in scores, 
from a mile away or even from a 
quarter of that distance ; but since 
there is not a scrap of cover to 
mask one’s movements, any further 
advance is justly resented by the 
wildfowl, which, figuratively, make long noses 
at the stalker and lift themselves seawards into 
the skies. They are the most tantalising brutes 
I know. 

Not till twilight has faded into dusk do 
the ducks ever rise from their safe harbourage 
and fly over to the marshland. Two of the 
certainties—the only two, in fact—about their 
flights are that either one gets into place so 
early (for fear of being too late) that one is 
promptly spotted by the advance guard of the 
creatures, or that, when one does hit the zero 
hour, the birds come over too high to give a 
reasonable chance of shooting them. 

Among the early birds one may nearly 
ilways bank on a flight of teal, but sometimes 

he wigeon will not leave till nearly midnight, 
‘specially if there is a moon. Many a night 
~vhen I have sat up for five or six hours, shiver- 
ng with cold and cursing myself for incipient 
unacy, the wigeon have not come at all. All 
{ have seen have been solitary curlew, which 
nostly I have missed, and all else I have got 
‘or it has often been a heavy cold. But there 
s no fool like an old fool, and, yielding to the 
ver-persuasion of such another as myself, 
set out with him for yet another watch, 
‘wearing, as always, that it would be my last 
\dventure in this unhallowed spot. 
I call it unhallowed because nowhere on 
he marsh is there enough shelter to screen a 
eld mouse from the elements ; and, preferably, 





from the point of view of sport, a north-east 
wind, and strong at that, is the most desirable 
to keep the birds low enough to make a bag at 
all. In fact there was very little wind, and that 
of a shifty nature, when we set out. It was all 
chance which way the birds would come, but 
it seemed most likely that their lines of flight 
would be along a creek of the estuary where 
the tide was quickly ebbing on the flats. 

All the waders from beyond it had taken 
wing, and were flitting and piping in the semi- 
darkness, most of them invisible, although the 
inevitable redshank tempted me more than 
once. Then the wind freshened, and after 
half an hour’s wait in silence, cramped and 
statuesque, there came a rushing sound of 
wings from beyond the estuary and a great body 
of duck swept over from their island home. 

The moon was just up, and they could be 
seen dimly in phalanx, while many stragglers 
on the flanks of the army could be heard. But 
of course they were far too high, and, equally 
of course, they decided that they preferred the 
wind behind them. Then came a pair of lag- 
gards, one of which paid the penalty of inferior 
scoutwork. A bunch of teal followed, like 
bullets in the dark, and almost invisible, and 
then a pack of wigeon whistled across the flats. 
But their whistling was all I knew about them. 

And then, as so often happens on these 
ventures, came the unexpected. ‘The wind was 
rising still to almost half a gale off shore, and 








as the light died and only a fitful moon lit up 
the wilderness, it became almost unbearably 


cold. Suddenly, and at first faintly in the 
distance, we heard the unmistakable music of 
wild geese, and in what seemed hours but was 
in reality a matter of seconds, a small skein 
loomed up against the moon-flecked clouds. 

As some twenty birds came reasonably low 
and straight, over-keenness spelt disaster, as it 
had a dozen times before. I rose too soon. A 
crescendo of cackling proclaimed that the keen- 
eyed leaders had spotted danger, and the whole 
formation swung out to the flank and clean up 
into the skies. ‘Ten minutes more and hope was 
practically abandoned, when once again a faint 
cackle in the distance heralded another skein. 
This time there was no mistake. I crouched 
immovable until they swished right overhead, 
and then let drive with both barrels. 

The first was a miss good and clean, but 
at the second a great bird detached himself 
from the skein and soared straight up, screaming 
with all his might, and then, as his huge wings 
suddenly folded, he crashed to earth. It was 
the last shot of the day, and as, an hour or two 
later, bathed, fed and refreshed, I thought upon 
the day’s doings, I was not at all inclined to 
dub my marsh “ unhallowed ”’ after all. As, 
however, I opened the window and saw the 
marsh wrapped in an impenetrable frost fog, 
I was by no means sorry that the geese, and not 
I, had got to spend the winter’s night therein. 
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SHIELDS AND MOTTOES 


N these khaki days it is pleasant to see 

our old friend Debrett still appearing in 

his uniform of scarlet and gold, looking 

as stout and cheerful as ever. There is of 

necessity a sadly long roll of honour at 
the beginning of the book; otherwise the war 
has left no trace on it, and to read it is to browse 
in placid, feudal meadows. There are different 
reasons for reading Debrett. ‘There is what 
may be called the utilitarian motive, that of 
knowing who is who or, perhaps more impor-. 
tant, who married whom, lest we be guilty of 
some deplorable indiscretion. ‘ He will never 
dine in South Street again,’ said Major 
Pendennis of young Mr. Suckling, “ author of 
a work, I believe,’? who was all too sparkling 
at dinner, without realis'ng at whose expense he 
was cutting his jokes. There is, far more 
attractive, the romantic reason. The book 
appeals to the lover of beautiful names, of 
heraldry, of ancient families deep rooted in 
their native soil. It can hardly be described, 
perhaps, as the perfect book for study in bed, 
since, Owing to its magnificent proportions, it 
might lie a little heavy on the chest. Yet in 
its essential qualities it is a bedside book; we 
can suit our reading to our mood. One night 
we may feel disposed for the simple beauty of 
old coats of arms; on another we take a 
cynical interest in the rather gimcracky shields 
of new peers. If we feel almost overwhelmed 
by the towering splendours of the Marquess of 
Steyne we can turn to Sir Pitt Crawley Bart. of 
Queen’s Crawley, superficially more modest, 
although it may be that the Crawleys were in 
Hampshire when the Normans came and that 
the Gaunts are but as mushrooms in comparison, 
Indeed, I have, for myself, a great affection— 
call it, if you will, a weakness—for the baronet- 
age. It is here, perhaps, rather than anywhere 
else in the book that are to be found such 
thrilling passages as “‘ The family of Tichborne, 
which was of great importance in Hampshire 
before the Conquest, derived its name from 
the river Itchen, at the head of which it had 
estates ; hence it was called De Itchenbourne.”’ 


Or again: ‘‘ This family is descended in an 
unbroken male line from Corbeau (or Corbet), 
a noble Norman.” That is emphatically the 
right stuff, and the original Mr. Debrett’s pen 
must have trembled with a mysterious pleasure 
as he wrote the words. 

Again for purposes of dipping and browsing 
there are few subjects more entrancing than 
that of mottoes. In a general way I sympathise 
with Dr. Johnson, who declared that he would 
not deface the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with an English inscription. I like mottoes 
best in Latin or—and these are most seductive 
—in what I take to be Norman French. 
Thackeray, who had a true feeling for the 
veerage, made his rascally Mr. Bloundell- 
Bloundell claim descent from the Blondel of 
Richard I with a motto ‘‘ O mong roy.’’ That 
is the perfect parody, if indeed a parody be 
allowable in such grave matters. Of the genuine 
thing there could not be a better sample than 
the motto of Lord Powis, ‘‘ Ung je servirai.” 
Incidentally, a propos of French, it is rather 
amusing to note that the noble lord who is 
reputed to address the House almost more 
frequently than any other Member has as 
his motto “ Sans bruit.’? Latin or French 
seem to me best suited to the artifice, if I may 
so term it, of heraldry, but there are some 
English mottoes superb in their directness. 
“ Strike’? of Lord Hawke is unquestionably 
fine, and better still perhaps Lord Sempill’s 
“Keep tryst.”’ Apart from the question of 
language, much must of course depend on 
individual preference in the matter of senti- 
ments. ‘To my mind too many mottoes consist 
in what Stevenson called ‘‘ cowardly and 
prudential proverbs.”” To take a random 
example, ‘‘ Labore et virtute’”’ is a wholly 
unimpeachable sentiment, but I prefer rather 
more shaking of the mailed fist: something 
more swaggering or even menacing makes the 
warmer appeal. What, for instance, could be 
more stirring in this particular line than Lord 
Lisburne’s motto ‘‘ Non revertar in ultus”’ ? It 
suggests the picture of some ancient Vaughan 





A Review by BERNARD DARWIN 


setting out from his Welsh fastness to have 
a little talk with an offensive neighbour, 
resolute not to come back without knowing 
the reason why. There is a pleasing fero- 
city, too, about the Wolseleys of Wolseley, 
“Homo homini —. rather too labori- 
ously translated ‘Man is a wolf towards 
his fellow-man.”’ 

This last is in the nature of a punning 
motto, and combines a moderately good play 
upon the name with a good swashbuckling 
sentiment. The two are not always found 
together, for the pun has the whip hand and 
the sentiment has to make the best of it, 
“* Cavendo tutus”’ is an admirable pun, but 
the words seem hardly worthy of the illustrious 
house of Cavendish, especially in these days 
when “ Safety first’? has become a “ slogan ’ 
something blown upon. Again, there is the 
motto belonging to Lords Daryngton, Gainford, 
and Wardington—‘ Pax et Spes.’”’ This is 
presumably a pun on the family name of Pease 
and by no means a bad one, but as an observa- 
tion on things in general it falls just the least 
bit in the world flat ; or so it seems to me, who 
like, so to speak, a little more head to my 
liquor. It is a question of taste, and there are 
mottoes to suit all tastes in Debrett ; it is only 
with a sensible effort that I can tear myself 
away from them. Nor do mottoes stand alone, 
for how fascinating are the coats of arms them- 
selves, the crests and supporters. The owner 
of the arms often gives a little clue to his own 
tastes, as, for example, Lord Dulverton, who 
has “‘ Dexter, a trumpeter of the Royal North 
Devon Yeomanry; sinister a huntsman of 
the Dulverton hunt ; both proper.’’ Equally 
pleasant, to go rather farther back, are Lord 
Aylmer’s two marines “ vested with fur caps,” 
the dexter marine “ holding in his exterior 
hand a forestaff,”’ the sinister ‘‘ a deep sea line, 
the plummet pendent.’”’ Here again I could 
go on for ever, but space forbids. Let me end 
with a motto of my own devising in humble 
imitation : ‘*‘ De Debrett je suis le fervent.”’ 

Debrett, 1941 (Dean and Sons, £5 5s.) 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME 


HE year 1939 provides Mrs. Phyllis Nicholson 

with the twelve chapter-headings of her book, 
Norney Rough (Murray, 8s. 6d.) : the year that 
began in uneasy, ostrich-like peace and ended in 
a false, war-time lull. It is not, however, with 
the war, as such, that the author is concerned, 
but with the cockleshell of quiet happiness and 
home-making about which that sea of war, after 
years of ominous swell, suddenly rose and crashed. 
Happily married to a soldier, and mother of two 
small girls, the author found herself confronted, 
in that year of peace and war, with all the problems 
of a colonel’s wife coming ‘‘ home” on her hus- 
band’s retirement. Norney Rough was the Sussex 
house that they bought, the garden that they 
made, the plot of earth for their children’s unfold 
ing. The value of all incomes depends on accus 
tomed standards and the point of view; the 
author’s standard is that of the upper-middle classes 
of the professional sort, to whom “‘ family life, for 
parents with one or two children, on anything 
below £1,000 yearly is difficult indeed.” With a 
shrewd and lively pen Mrs. Nicholson describes her 
difficulties—food, servants, clothes, schooling, 
holidays—all of them merging, as the year goes on, 
into the greater difficulties of war-time. Relating 
her own trials and errors as a home-maker and 
garden-maker, the author puts many practical 
truths with good-tempered cogency. ‘* Modern 
houses are expensive to buy. Cheap to run. . ‘ 
Genuine Tudor surroundings in no way lessen 
the misery of luke-warm bath-water.’”?” Many a 
deeper truth, too. ‘‘ Present-day women 
are fighters. The Victorians were not. 6 
Moreover, they (present-day women) have no 
secure foundation on which to build their hopes. 
Yet, having seen everything destroyed once, the 
instinct to build up, make and mend, lives on.” 
That the author is herself an outstanding example 
of this, every chapter makes plain. People simi- 
larly situated, whether young married couples or 
retiring older ones, will find much useful informa- 
tion in the book, if their country house is already 


bought, furnished and inhabited; for those not 
yet settled, the rueful reflection will constantly 
obtrude : « How much of any of this will be 


possible—after the war ?’’ But meanwhile, here 
is an attractive account of a gracious house and 
garden in which one woman has made a true home 
for husband and children, a setting and a creative 





expression for herself. Delightful photographs of 
Norney Rough and its surroundings accompany 
the letterpress. 


HALF-WAY HOUSE 


Honesty, humour and a zest for living are the 
agreeable qualities that leap from the pages of 
The Man on My Back (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), Mr. 
Eric Linklater’s autobiography—which, however, 
he should surely not be writing for another score 
of years or so. A lover of the soil, particularly of 
the Orkney soil of his forebears, and a lover of the 
sea is Mr. Linklater; here we learn of his adven- 
tures on both, as well as of lively intervals spent 
in India and America. The book was intended to 
close with the author, his wife and two children 
settling down in his native island home; but the 
second world war has crashed in upon that plan, 
and Mr. Linklater has returned to the soldiering 
of which he had so much in early youth. Perhaps 
the most attractive thing about the author is the 
conflict within him between the irresponsible, witty 
Bohemian and the serious thinker deriving from 
his ancestors. When the latter is in control, he 
has memorable things to say. We do not recall, 
for instance, an analysis as good as we find here 
of the mood prevailing in the young just after the 
last war. And one example of trenchancy may be 
given. ‘‘ Freedom, to be worth a fig, must include 
the freedom of being deaf to Shakespeare.” A 
poet, too, hangs about in the wings of Mr. Link- 
later’s narrative, and often darts on to the stage. 


“COWARDS OF US ALL” 


An Ancient Mariner spell is wielded by Mr. 
Walter van Tilburg Clark in his remarkable novel, 
The Ox-Bow Incident (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). Starting 
off as apparently no more than a Wild West yarn 
concerned with a commonplace case of cattle- 
stealing and rough justice, the book works up to 
a narrative that keeps the reader for pages on end 
drawing the stifling breath of suspense, and it ends 
as a profound, deeply moving psychological study 
of self-examination and relentless remorse. The 
book is equally an unravelment of mass action and 
of individual reaction ; a study in cruelty, courage, 
cowardice (especially cowardice, physical and 
moral), seeking out with the searchlight of sincerity 
both high and low places in the human heart. The 


young cattle-dealer who tells the tale does so con- 
sistently in the simplest of words, the words 
common to his kind; but with them he works 
miracles of quiet penetration. With subtle touches 
the author relates finite to infinite ; one must keep 
on the alert for them, or miss them. And it is this 
that so vastly enriches his tale. The book is not 
only admirable literary work, but that type of first- 
class modern work which consists in an approach 
to life rather than in oddities of style. 


A GRAND WOMAN 


Mother of the Smiths, by Lorraine Carr 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), is a tale told in the simple words 
of unlettered people, but told with sure art. Sabe 
is a figure solidly alive, with her great strong body, 
her large heart, her courage and resource that are 
equal to every occasion in Mexico, where “‘ you’ve 
got to fight everything . . . floods and snows 
and storms and ignorance.” Born with nothing, 
Sabe battles for an amiable, shiftless husband, 
bears and rears six sons, makes mud bricks and 
builds a home to shelter them all, finds time to 
befriend and nurse her Mexican neighbours. She 
is lovable as well as real, a grand pattern of a woman. 
This is a first novel; a mother has written it in 
memory of her son; and into it have gone the 
understanding, sympathy and fortitude that are 
refined in the fires of suffering. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


During the coming week we should see The Angler 
and the Trout, by Huish Edye, from Messrs. A. and C. 
Black. Also, from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
John Buchan’s posthumous novel Sick Heart River, 
and I Went to Tristan, by Allan B. Crawford. 

From Messrs. Macmillan we may shortly expect 
Outside Information, by R. N. Smith; from Messrs. 
Methuen, Miss Dorothy Sayers’s study of the creative 
mind, The Mind of the Maker and The Man in the Cap, 
a life of Herbert Smith, President of the Miners’ 
Federation, 1922-29, by Jack Lawson, and Windjammer 
to Westminster, by Captain Herbert J. Moss; from 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Front to Back, by Hector 
McQuarrie, a New Zealander’s description of the 
Home Front; from the Oxford University Press, The 
Ballad in Music, by Sydney Northcote, Modern India 
and the West, by L. S. S. O’Malley, and Church and 
State in Fascist Italy, by D. A. Binchy; from the 
Cambridge University Press, Late Nineteenth Century 
Drama, by Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 
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MOLE-CATCHERS AT 


HERE have been several references in 

CountTRY LIFE lately to moles, but 

very little has been said about mole- 

skins. Yet it is the skins, rather than 

their wearers, that have been receiving 
sovernment attention and exciting public 
iterest. It is the ‘“* black velvet coat ”’ that 
as become of national importance as an 
xportable commodity. 

However, like the celebrated and oft- 
uoted hare, the mole must be caught before 

can be cooked, otherwise skinned, and the 
itching of a mole is by no means an easy and 
mple task. Mole-catching is indeed skilled 
ork. If you wish to attempt it, the best thing 
to make friends with some experienced person 
id ask him to let you watch him as he goes 
out his business. He does not set his trap 
the first run he comes to. By no means, 
rit would be useless to do so. No; he looks 
ound, finds a main tunnel, and puts the trap 
that. 

There are tunnels and tunnels. Some of 

e runs—a great many of them, in fact—are 
ere surface ways, made by the moles when 
eking worms, and of but temporary use. 
thers are true highways, leading from head- 
iarters to the feeding-grounds, used by many 
dividuals and often extending a considerable 
stance. ‘These trunk routes are what the 
ole-catcher needs. He may catch a dozen or 
ore moles, one after another, in a single trap 
ell placed across such a highway. 

In considering where to place mole-traps 
ve must remember that the mole lives practically 
ntirely on earthworms, and that the best 
\unting is in damp, even wet, ground. Never- 
heless, the mole must have dry, comfortable 
ndgings. The mole “ palace,” that extra big 
nillock of soil beneath which are placed the 
leeping-chamber and the cosy nest of grass 

and leaves, is usually to be found on a dry 
spot, under bushes or even on a hedge bank. 

In very wet weather, when the soil is 
water-logged, moles resort to the hedge banks 
for good quarters, as they likewise do in the 
height of summer, when a sun-baked country- 
side makes life difficult for them. During a 
dry spell they also betake themselves to the 
woods, to tunnel in the cool, damp soil beneath 
the shade of the trees. 

I have recently seen some queries about 
how moles manage to exist in low-lying places 
subject to floods. It is certainly a fact that 
moles have a preference for such ground, 
where they can, of course, find plenty of worms. 
By experiments with captive moles I discovered 
that a mole consumes its own weight of worms 
—that is, about three ounces—in twenty-four 
hours. It takes on an average some sixty worms 
to make up the three ounces. My captive moles 
worked and slept in two-hour spells day and 
night alike, eating voraciously and then resting 
for a while, but soon resuming their eager quest 
for more and more worms. 





SKINS LEFT TO DRY 


A good pelt properly stretched measures about 5in. by 4in. 


By FRANCES PITT 


There can be no agus 
doubt that moles will Bs Ae 
readily dare wet tun- sy 
nels if these can be % 
relied on to supply | 
plenty of food. Their 
velvet fur is not easily 
soiled, and they are not 
afraid of a little water. 
If they can keep their 
noses above’ water, 
they will scuttle gaily 
through galleries half 
or even three parts 
filled. But if caught 
by a sudden inflow of 
flood water and unable 
to get away, they are 
as liable to be drowned 
as any other animal. 

In the Solway 
area are grassy 
‘marshes ” frequented 
by wild geese and 
grazed by sheep and 
cattle.. The ground 
appears suitable for 
moles, but I have not 
seen sO much as one 
hillock on it. The reason for this absence 
of moles is almost certainly the flood 
menace. The marshes are really saltings, 
intersected by many creeks, up which flows 
the tide, and from which at times of 
especially high tide the salt water creeps out 
over all this land. 

Hard, dry ground is also unsuitable for 
moles, not because they are unable to tunnel 
through it, but because of the poor hunting it 
provides for them. The absence of moles 
from the fairways of golf courses is sometimes 
commented upon, and I feel sure this is the 
reason, namely, that such places are hardly 
worth a visit after they have been wormed. 

What of the moles when they have been 
captured ? They must be skinned as speedily 
as possible. Like all members of the insectivora 
the mole does not ‘‘ hang ”’ well, and the sooner 
it is dealt with the better. ‘The pathetically 
hand-like fore paws and hind feet should be 
nipped off—the gardener’s secateurs do this 
neatly and efficiently—and the skin slit from 
the chest down the belly. The pelt can then be 
rolled back to either side and pulled off as a 
glove is peeled from the hand. It must then 
be tacked on a board to dry, being well stretched 
and drawn into an oblong shape. A stout tack 
at each of the four corners should be sufficient. 
It is always a little difficult to hit the happy 
mean between getting a well stretched skin and 
giving it rather too forceful a pull which tears 
it. A good skin properly stretched measures 
about sin. by 4in. 

The skins dry quickly and may be taken 
off the boards in a few days’ or a week’s time, 
when they will be 
ready to be sent to one 
of the dealers who buy 
them. Prices vary ac- 
cording to size and 
condition. 

The best skins are 
the winter-caught ones, 
which are known as 
*“clears.”” As soon as 
a mole begins to 
change its coat, black 
patches appear on the 


skin. Such pelts are 
of small value. These 
black marks become 


visible from the middle 
of March onwards, and 
by the end of April 
no “ clears ”’ are to be 
had. 

From the fur 
point of view, moles 
are not worth trapping 
again until autumn, 
when business can be 
resumed and carried 
on briskly throughout 
the winter. 
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TACKING MOLESKINS TO A BOARD 


A stout tack at each of the four corners should be sufficient 


However hard the season, moles never 
relax their activity. Severe frost may stop the 
mole-catcher, because his traps get frozen up. 
But it will not stop the moles working, and 
as for snow, they revel in it, often making 
extensive runs on the top of the ground beneath 
the cover of the snow. Nevertheless, some 
persons think moles hibernate, perhaps because 
when the frost is very hard they may withdraw 
from the meadows to the woods, where their 
activities are not so noticeable ; but somewhere 
or other they continue their chase of the earth- 
worm, regardless of weather, even the most 
severe. 

A long-continued summer drought is more 
serious for moles than a frost. The difficulty 
of finding food, combined with absence of 
water, often proves fatal. In their desperate 
search for both the luckless animals will even 
leave the security of their tunnels and venture 
aloft. During a hot dry period last summer 
I found many moles dead on the sun-baked 
ground. 

The mole has few, if any, natural foes 
throughout the greater part of agricultural 
Britain. Weasels, it is true, are often caught in 
mole-traps, but this I believe is because they 
“take the tube” as a convenient means of 
travel, not because they prey on moles. Such 
being the case, it seems that adverse weather 
is Nature’s chief factor in keeping the numbers 
of the mole within due limits. 

Although the mole is not a rapid breeder, 
having but one litter yearly of three or four, 
it flourishes remarkably and is numerous 
wherever it is left alone, to the disgust of the 
farmer, who hates what he regards as its un- 
sightly hillocks disfiguring his turf. He likes 
to see his pastures green and tidy and has little 
respect for the argument that the mole hillocks, 
when spread by the harrow, form a valuable 
top-dressing for the turf. 

Reverting to skins: although the best 
and easiest way of dealing with them is to 
sell them to a trader, those who wish to do so 
can cure and dress them at home. The follow- 
ing directions were given in COUNTRY LIFE 
for April 18, 1908: 

‘* First, by scraping, get the skin quite clean 
and free from fat, etc., and also as thin as 
possible. ‘To assist in this the skin should be 
well salted inside with common salt, put aside 
for a day and then soaked for two days more— 
teking it out once or twice in the course of the 
two days, rinsing in warm water and then 
putting back again—in a mixture of bran and 
water, made with boiling water and stood to 
cool, of about the thickness of pea soup. When 
satisfied that the skin is clean and thin, put 
it in a pickling mixture of 1lb. of common salt 
and ,jlb. of burnt alum to 1 gall. of boiling 
watér. Put the skin in when the mixture has 
cooled to the point that you can bear your hand 
in it. ¢ Let it soak for a day ; take it out and hang 
it on a line (flesh side out) to dry. When just, 
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or barely, dry knead well over the back of a 
chair, or some similar hard wooden edge ; 
and the longer you knead the softer it will be. 
Put into the mixture again, let it soak for another 
day and repeat the drying and kneading 
process. The thinner the skin is scraped, and 
the more industriously it is kneaded, the better 
it will be.” 


Let me hasten to add that I have not tried 
these directions, or any others, and in busy 
times like the present I see no prospect of 
doing so. For me experiments in the home cur- 
ing of moleskins must await those leisured days 
we hope may come when the war is finished. 

In the meantime the ordinary stretched 
and dried moleskin does not need any dressing 
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or special treatment and, if stored in a moth- 
proof box, can be kept until such day as is 
convenient for selling to a trader. A helpful 
leaflet on moles and moleskins, giving a list 
of names of recommended collectors, has been 
published by the Fur Trade Export Group, from 
whom copies can be obtained at Vintry House, 
Queen Street Place, E.C.4. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ities 


CIRCUS PONIES 


Sir,—Perhaps this group of Welsh ponies may be 
of interest to some of your readers, who may be 
able to give me the information about them that 
I am seeking. They were cream-coloured with 
blue eyes, beautifully shaped ponies and very clever. 
When I saw them they had just had their morning 
bath. The second on the left in the row was half 
an Iceland, I was told, and was more trouble than 
all the others. If a spot of mischief started in the 
troupe, he was certain to have been the cause of it. 
Can any of your readers tell me from what part of 
Wales these very good-looking cream-coloured 
ponies with blue eyes come from ?—M. G. S. Best, 
10A, Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 


FURTHER LETTERS FROM BRITISH 
OFFICERS—PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
GERMANY 

From Sir Patrick Ford, Bt.' 

Sir,—These two extracts of letters from my son, 
Second-Lieutenant Harold Ford, who is at 
Oflag VII C/H, Germany, may interest some of 
your readers, particularly as he mentions the names 
of some other prisoners. 

Air Mail. Dated February 4, 1941, and received 
in Edinburgh March 17, 1941.—There is now a new 
system by which our letters will be able to go to 
you by air mail. To enable this to happen [Here 
about two and a half lines of the original letter are 
obliterated by some censor] you should write your 
letters direct to me and send them Air Mail. I 
am glad to see you are subscribing to the Red 
Cross for my parcels. We are not yet getting from 
them the one parcel a week. The Danish Red Cross 
has been doing excellent work, though, sending 
excellent butter and cheese, so we are quite well 
off most of the time. The weather has been very 
variable, but the other day an ice gymkhana took 
place although it was raining and the ice appalling. 
I succeeded in winning third prize in a ‘ potato 
race.’ The standard of skating is amazingly low 
and the beginners’ race was very funny indeed, 
one entrant having to be carried to the starting line. 
I am starting to go to the sketch club on Sundays. 
The fellow in charge has excellent ideas about 
bold bad drawing being better than niggling 
accurate stuff. 

Air Mail. Dated February 18, 1941, and re- 
ceived in Edinburgh March 15, 1941.—Many thanks 
for all your letters and news. Both you and - 
seemed very worried about our being cold here. 
Before the cold weather started we were given 
Dutch Army coats dyed a bright greeny blue. 
We also get plenty of coal for the stoves in the 
rooms. I received long thick woollen underclothes 
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WHERE DO THEY COME FROM? CREAM-COLOURED PONIES WITH BLUE EYES 


from Yugoslavia (presumably from MacGeorge). 
Joe Hume, Frank Stewart and Tony Chambers 
and myself reached the final of the curling com- 
petition through remarkable luck. In the final 
we lost 21-4! We are also entered for the novices’ 
competition ! The Scots Law class has changed its 
teacher in the meantime. Archie Williamson, the 
Advocate’s brother, is teaching us “ intestate and 
testate succession’?! I’m afraid the balance of 
pay in my account is not likely to be worth investing ! 
It is delightful getting your letters, everything 
sounds so familiar and normal, even to the car 
breaking down with Marjorie.—Patrick Forp, 7, 
Murray Place, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—The enclosed items of interest come from 
my husband, who is a prisoner of war at Oflag IX 
A/H, originally known as IX A. 

The day lasts from 10.15 to 9 and is divided 
in the following manner : 

Monday: Military history. English history 
(Lowell Garrett). German (Unter-offizier). German 


(P. Turchan). Agricultural veterinary surgery 
(Colonel Gibbs). Study and reading. 
Tuesday : Walk. German (Unter-offizier). 


First aid (Waind). Agricultural veterinary surgery 
(Colonel Gibbs). French circle. 

Wednesday : English history. Entertainments 
Committee. German (Unter-offizier). Agricultural 
veterinary surgery (Colonel Gibbs). Lectures. 

Thursday : Walk. German (Unter-offizier). 
Naval study group (Kelso). Agricultural veterinary 
surgery (Colonel Gibbs). Study and discussions. 

Friday : Naval study group. English history. 
German (Unter-offizier). German. Agricultural 
veterinary surgery (Colonel Gibbs). Shakespeare. 

Saturday : Russian (L. J. Cook). Rehearsals. 
Hot shower. Anatomy, physiology (Waind). 
Entertainments. 

Sunday : Divine service, 10 a.m. Shakespeare, 
2p.m. Readings. Piano recitals (Barrie Grayson), 


p.m. 
Reveille, 8 a.m.; roll-call, 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. ; 
lights out, 10 p.m.; half-hour’s P.T., 9.30 a.m. to 
10 a.m. 
SPECIMEN MENu. 


Breakfast, 8.45 a.m.—Three pieces bread 
Occasional porridge. Sardines, jam, tea. (Red 
Cross.) 

Dinner, 12.45 p.m.—Vegetable stew. Potatoes. 


Cheese (Red Cross). 

Tea, 3.30 p.m.—Biscuits (if any. Red Cross). 

Supper, 6 p.m.—Soup. Wurst, potatoes. 
Bread, fat, tea. (Red Cross.) 

February 1, 1941.—Good cooks (two British 
O/Rs). Meals supplemented by irregular Red 
Cross parcels. Sleep in new room with eight others 
now. Pat Turchan, L. and B. Yeo.; Clough 





Taylor, R.W.F.; Heslop, M.c., R.A.M.C.; New- 
man, D.s.o., R.A.M.C.; A. Thorpe, 8th Foresters ; 
Williamson, R.A.M.C.; Cauldwell, R.A.M.C. ; 
Hewer. 

Wooden double-decker bunks, mattresses and 
pillows stuffed straw, three blankets, two sheets, 
toilet accommodation adequate. Lager Offiziers 
most courteous. I do all my own washing. All 
spare time taken up arranging entertainments and 
lectures, duplicating hymn sheets for services, 
assisting with production Nine a.m. News, or 
rehearsing. Playing Latimer in Dover Road, 
Saturday 8th. Usually play bridge or poker 
g to 10 p.m. Communal Red Cross parcels to 
date, nine. Certain bulk stores received ex Geneva, 
Bulgaria and Greek Red Cross include cigarettes. 
Do not send any money. Penguin books not allowed. 
—COoNSTANCE Forester FIELDING, Huddersfield, 
Yorks. 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested in these 
short extracts from my husband Captain Scott- 
Martin’s letter, dated December 27, 1940. 

a Christmas over and we have had 
quite a festive time. Cold and snowy, but don’t 
feel it so much as in England, as it is so dry, even 
with 36.7 frost. Our routine is now: Rise 7.45 
(German Time), Breakfast 8.45. Roll Call 9.30. 
Lunch 12.45. Roll Call5. Supper 6. Lights out ro. 
Spare time as usual. Lectures, writing, reading, 
preparing and rehearsing, entertainments, and in 
my case model making. Canteen opens twice 
daily, but with very limited stocks indeed.” 

A recent postcard also said: Can cuttings 
and photos in Country LiFe be sent? Id like 
them.—R. Scotr-MartIn. 


THE RITUAL OF THE STONE 
CURLEW 


Str,—The excellent photographs of the stone 
curlew at the nest in Country Lire for March 1 
recall to my memory a pair of these birds which 
I watched from a hide for many hours in the early 
summer of 1932. In this case the hen did most of 
the brooding; in fact, I only once saw the cock 
sit on the eggs. On this occasion the hen rose at 
once as he approached, and after looking down at 
the eggs he shuffled them beneath him and brooded. 
His attitude when incubating was exactly that 
shown in Mr. F. Gibson Phillips’s photograph ; 
he sat much more upright than his mate, and this 
made him look slimmer and appear more alert. 
He did not seem at all comfortable, and after a 
few minutes got up and sat down again. His 
pose throughout suggested that he felt that sitting 
on eggs was not a man’s job, and that he did it 
only to oblige and under protest. The avian 
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equivalent of some 
such train of thought 
may have been in 
his mind, for 
punctually at the 
end of half an 
hour he stood up 
on his long green 
legs and ran off. 
‘he hen did not 
return for a quar- 
r of an hour.— 
_ W. Henpy, Por- 
ck, Somerset. 


ANOTHER 
TOMB AT 
EWELME 


R,—The beautiful 
id historic tombs 
the Chaucers and 
la Poles are not 
e only ones at 
velme  meriting 
e visitor’s atten- 
nm. Jerome K. 
rome is buried in the churchyard, and outside 
e south wall of the church is the edifying and 
thetic memorial of which I enclose a photograph. 
; interest lies in the lengthy inscription, so I hope 
u can reproduce it large enough to be legible. 
was erected to a boy named Charles Eyre, of 
1om his parents evidently had very high hopes 
it who died of typhus when not quite ten in 1868. 
mong funerary inscriptions this is surely one of 
ie most distracted: the pathetic references to 
1e boy’s attainments (‘‘ he learnt to speak French, 
iently, in 7 months’’); his father’s plans for 
m (‘‘ when he had finished his education in 
rance he should consecutively enter universities 
1 Germany and Italy and then, if he pleased, take 
degree in an English university’’), are extraordinary 
mong epitaphs as commemorating the father’s 
ntentions rather than the subject’s performances. 
‘But alas his father’s hopes have been suddenly 
lasted ; the affliction is as appalling as any ever 
ecorded.”” The comforting words of Dr. Wilson 
‘“Charlie is not dead; the darling is gone to 
ichool ’’), and of the principal of Boulogne College, 
ire powerless to compose the distracted father, 
vho believes that ‘‘ the intercessory prayer of 
parents may stay the time of death; but here that 
was wanting.” 

The intensity of this lengthy publicising of 
private grief is psychologically not normal. But 
besides pointing an instructive contrast with the 
times we live in (what words would poor Mr. Eyre 
find with which to apostrophise present calamities ?), 
it inculcates forcibly the virtue of self-control.—C. C. 


AN OLD CRAFT: CLAY PIPE 
MAKING 


Sir,—Your issue of February 22 contained an 
article and photographs of old craftmen at work, 
to which I would like to add a supplement by way 
of the enclosed photograph. 

This shows the making of ‘‘ churchwarden 
clay pipes, for which there is still a good demand 
despite modern pipes and cigarettes. Very few 
workers are skilled in the making of this long- 
stemmed pipe, a craft invariably handed down from 
father to son, and in the photograph the delicate 
operation of boring a hole down the centre of the 
stem is being performed. This worker turns out 
about 1,500 ‘“‘ churchwardens’”’ a week to meet 
present-day demands, when one would have thought 
the craft extinct. In front of the worker may be 
seen the wet clay shapes with blobs at the end to 
form the bowl, while under the window are the 
moulded pipes ready for hardening off in the oven. 
—R. Raw inson, Rock Bank, Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport. 


” 


THE CHURCHWARDEN PIPE MAKER AT WORK 
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A VICTORIAN LAMENT AT EWELME 


‘BIRTH OF VENUS” FIREPLACES 


Sir,—It may be of interest to Mr. Haslam, Mr. 
Christopher Hussey and some of your readers to 
know that in Cambridge there are several examples 
of the ‘‘ Regency grate’? at Great Hundridge 
Manor, of which you published a photograph in 
Feb. 15 issue. We have three such cast-iron grates 
in Sidney Sussex College, one of them being in the 
Master’s Lodge. Corpus Christi College also has 
one, and I am told that there is another in a house 
in Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. Mr. Hussey 
says that it was made in Berkhamsted in 1827: I 
should be glad if he, or any reader, can tell me the 
name of the maker. I find the one in my own 
college-rooms net only very efficient, but also a 


THE 


“BIRTH OF VENUS” 
AT GREAT HUNDRIDGE MANOR 


FIREPLACE 


perpetual and useful topic of polite conversation 
with chance visitors. They are known in college 
as “ Birth-of-Venus’”’  fireplaces—for obvious 
reasons !—Davip THOMSON, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

[It is interesting to know that this attractive 
pattern of grate has so charming a name, at least 
in Cambridge. No maker’s name is to be seen on 
the example at Great Hundridge, and enquiries 
made as a result of Mr. Thomson’s letter have as 






aN 








yet failed to track down a probable maker. His 
location at Berkhamsted is curious, probably to be 
explained by the traffic facilities provided by the 
Grand Junction Canal. The Cambridge grates 
were presumably transported from Berkhamsted 
by water.—Ep.] 


WHY NOT GROW CHIVES ? 


Sir,—When the price of onions was controlled 
there was a scramble to buy and sell shallots until 
these latter were (very properly) placed under the 
same heading as onions. But what about chives ? 
Have onion-hungry people forgotten their existence? 
On February 13, while on an afternoon bicycle 
ride in Berkshire, I found an abundance of chives 
growing wild on the banks of two secondary roads. 
A book of local history said that chives were intro- 
duced by the Romans, and that every Roman 
soldier had a certain quantity of chives daily with 
his pay. It was also stated that ‘‘ Chievely ’’(the 
name of a village a few miles west of where I was 
cycling) was derived from ‘‘ Chives-lea.”’ 

More general reference books (Sowerby, for 
instance) made no mention of Berkshire but said 
that chives are rare, as a wild plant, in Britain, 
but that they do occur in Northumberland and 
Cornwall. It was also asserted that chives were 
cultivated and used more in Scotland (and France) 
than in England. Since chives anticipate the new 
grass, one imagines that they must, where they 
grow wild, be at this season a great embarrassment 
to dairy farmers, since they would most certainly 
taint the milk of any cows which consumed them. 

Finally, since many people are intending to 
grow onions this year, it may be noted that onions 
rank asa relatively difficult and tiresome vegetable to 
cultivate, but that chives are extremely easy, and may 
even be grown as an edging or border plant (compar- 
able with thrift) in the flower garden.—J. W. 


LET GO THE ANCHOR! 


S1r,—When the captain of the Queen Mary gives 
the order to drop anchor the sixteen tons of metal 
make a big splash in the water. Three anchors 
are carried on this ship, and each of these weighs 
sixteen tons. Attached to the anchors are cables, 
and the links of these are each 2ft. long. The 
length of the cables is 165 fathoms (ggoft. to the 
landlubber), and the total weight 145 tons. These 
cable links are of great strength and they are, in 
fact, tested to stand the strain of 7oo tons. In 
case the ship loses one of the anchors a spare is 
kept at Southampton, and is shown in the photo- 
graph beside a motor car. The weight of the 
anchor is about eight times as much as that of a 
large car.—G. LESLIE Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 
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THiS FARM GATE HAS THE 
OF A WHALE FOR AN ARCH 
THE WHALERS OF 
WHITBY 
Sir,—I send vou a photograph of an unusual farm 
yvateway near the village of Hutton-le-Hole 
Rosedale district of Yorkshire. 

The whale jaw-bones are grim reminders of 
the davs when whaling was carried on by many 
Cleveland seafarers. ‘The arch is made by the 
addition of a timber from one of them and so keeps 
alive the memory of Ship Valliant of Whitby 1792. 

The first record of whaling by Whitby ships 
is in 1753. The trade, in spite of ups and downs, 
continued to flourish until 1814 and then gradually 
declined. At one time whale relics were in great 
demand for seats and garden decoration. Most 
of them are now buried and forgotten. This 
yvateway was erected by Lady Shepherd of Dow- 
thwaite Hall in 1820.—J. A. Carpenter, Harrogate. 


MAUD HEATH’S CAUSEWAY 
Sirn,—The photograph by Mr. F. Rodgers, in your 
issue January 25, of Swarkestone Bridge, built by 
two sisters, reminds me of Maud Heath’s Causeway, 
near Chippenham, in Wiltshire. 

This good woman left sufficient property in 
1474 to bring in £8 per annum to pay for a pave- 
ment or causeway to be maintained between Wick 
Hill and Chippenham. ‘Tramping this way many 
times during her life, she found it muddy and 
treacherous, resolved that the way to the 
market should be easier for those who came after. 

At one spot the railway crosses it, and a 
special arch had to be built to ensure a right of 
way already 400 vears old. 


LINK WITH 


so she 


JAW-BONE 


in the 


At another point it is raised 
above the level of the modern road 
on arches some four or five feet high, 
as periodically flooding takes place here. 
There are two columns set up to tell 
—_ rs-by of this gift of ‘‘ Maud Heath, 
of Langley Burrell, widow.’’—REECE 
Canot, Bristol. 


A MODERN SAMPLER 
Sir, — Cross-stitch pictures — more 
commonly, but erroneously, called 
samplers—are a constant source of 
interest, and old examples have brought 
high prices in the auction rooms from 
time to time. 

The King George V Silver Jubilee 
Commemoration silkwork picture, of 
which I enclose a photograph, was 
executed by my sister, Mrs. R. 
F. Blackwell of Haslemere, 
was awarded a gold star by 
the Women’s Institute, and 
was exhibited at the All Eng- 
land Exhibition of the W.lI. 
at South Kensington, when 
Her Majesty Queen Marv was 
kindly interested in it. Subse- 
quently it was awarded the first 
prize of £25 by the judges of 
the Daily Mail Needlework 
Competition. 

I had the pleasure of 
assisting in the lay-out of the 
design, in which will be 
observed copies of several 
well known commercial trade 
marks—for example, Impe- 
rial Airways, His Master’s 
Voice, etc.—as typifying pro- 
gress during the reign. 

Neither my _ sister nor 
myself being draughtsmen, many papers 
Were scanned to find suitable designs. 
Britannia was enlarged from the symbol 
on the back of that precious thing, a 
golden sovereign. 

It is hoped later to produce a com- 
panion celebrating a victorious peace. 
C. Ernest Maney, Streatham, S.W.16. 


MOLES AND MOLESKINS 


Sir,—On a farm adjoining my house is a 
stretch of land that floods rapidly in wet 
weather. It is infested by moles, and I 


have often wondered what happens to 
them when their runs are under water. 
Are they drowned, do they escape in 


time, or is there enough air in their tunnels 
to keep them alive until the floods recede? 
I should be grateful if you could tell me. 
Marcus, Hatfield, Broad Oak, Essex. 

[Moles are undoubtedly partial to damp ground. 
As their food consists almost entirely of earthworms 
this is easily understandable. That they run risks 
in such situations is likewise certain, but they are 
not shy of water. Their velvet fur is remarkably 
resistant to damp and dirt, and they may be found 
working in tunnels half filled with water, which 
they splash through without hesitation. As they 
usually have their headquarters on the higher, 
drier ground, on hedge banks and so on, they are 
not likely to be caught napping and drowned by a 
rapidly rising flood. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that accidents do occur now and again, parti- 
cularly during exceptionally severe floods, though 
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“the miner” is skilful at 


Ep.] 


rapid retreat.— 


A GREAT FEUDAL FAMILY 


Sir,—I was much interested in Colonel Wilmot 
Vaughan’s reply (January 11) to my letter on the 
family of Ferrers, but I cannot help feeling that the 
remarks of so distinguished an antiquarian as 
Oswald Barron, couched as they were in vague 
references to descendants in Canada and New 
Zealand, only give point to the fact that nothing 
definite is known of the heir male of this ancient 
house. So far as I know the most recent work on 
the family is Father Morris’s book on Baddesley 
Clinton, published about 1897. The accounts in 
the recent editions of the Landed Gentry are taken 
directly from this book, and I suspect from the 
nature of the information contained in it that 
Oswald Barron’s remarks were based upon it also. 


KIS MRdIESTY. 





/ XING GEORGE) 


Ser AND Sam 
OUR GRACIOUS QVEE 





A GEORGE V JUBILEE SAMPLER 


When visiting the Ferrers family at Baddesley Clin 
ton one day a few years ago I found that they could 
throw no light on the problem, so that it would 
seem to be left to someone interested in the con- 
tinuity of so distinguished a pedigree, and someone 
who, unlike myself, is in a position to consult 
the appropriate records, to take up the work, 
thereby making a contribution to family history 
for which many will be grateful.—Puitie H. BLAKE, 
New York City, U.S.A. 
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THE CAUSEWAY NFAK CHIPPENHAM, BUILT ABOUT 1474, BY MAUD HEATH, WHO EVIDENTLY OBJECTED 


TO MUD; 


AND ONE OF THE 


TWO COLUMNS WHICH RECORD HER GIFT 























KALE AND ROOTS 
FOR WINTER KEEP 







KALE: WHEN AND HOW TO 
sow 


Marrow - stem, ) 3.4 Ib. seed per acre 
April to May. sown in drills and 
Thousand-head, ( horse-hoed or 6 Ib. 
April to July. broadcast. 


If workers are few, broadcast the seed 
and let the crop grow unthinned. 
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KEEP UP MILK YIELDS 

60 Ib. Thousand-)y This ration will main- 
head Kale tain a 10 cwt. dairy 

16 Ib. Hay cow and produce 2 

} lb. Crushed Oats’ gallons milk daily. 








KALE FOR EWES 
Farmers usually rely on the more winter- 


hardy Thousand-head for feeding 
ewes with lambs. 








ROOTS FOR AFTER CHRISTMAS 

Grow Mangolds, Swedes or Turnips to 

suit local conditions—for mid-winter 
and spring feeding. 








FREE LEAFLETS 
Growmore No. 20- -** Home-grown Food 
for the cow”; No. 27-——** Kale as a 
Winter Fecd "free from the Ministiy 
of Agriculture, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 

















“Every endeavour must be made to... . produce 
the greatest volume of food of which this fertile 
island ts capable ..... 
Winston Churchill 


YOUR LAND 
MUST GROW 
WINTER KEEP 
FOR 

YOUR STOCK 


What you do now will decide how your farm 
and your stock fare next winter. ACT NOW. 












GROW KALE to keep up the 


Nation’s milk supplies: a valuable crop 
giving rich fodder in the dead of 


winter. Both Marrow-stem and 









Thousand-head are heavy yielders and 
safe to grow on ploughed-up grass. 


GROW MORE MANGOLDS, 


SWEDES AND TURNIPS ¢o help 
you through to next Spring. They 


give you a large weight of food per 
acre. You can grow them successfully 
on newly ploughed-up land. 





issSuEeED BY THE 





MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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A MULTITUDE OF LEAFLETS 


N the past few days my post has brought a 
spate of leaflets and pamphlets urging me 
to use more sulphate of ammonia on corn 
crops and grass, to plan for an early bite 
of grass, to make silage, and to plot out 

my garden according to an approved schedule 
that will give a succession of health-promoting 
vegetables. ‘There may have been one or two 
more. I have lost count. All this advice is 
admirable, and no farmer can complain that 
the Ministry of Agriculture does not tell him 
what to do and how to do it. But in these days 
of acute paper shortage, when the newspapers 
are being rationed and reduced in size, I am 
wondering whether all these attentions to one 
humble food producer are not misplaced. 
There are 370,000 of us in England and Wales, 
and mountains of paper must be absorbed in 
teaching us our business in this way. No doubt 
some of the leaflets fall on good ground and 
bear fruit, but is not the same result achieved 
through the newspapers and the radio? 

I do not remember ever seeing so much 
writing about agriculture and food production 
in the newspapers, and most of it is sound stuff 
that has a practical ring about it. This is true 
of the weekly county papers that are carefully 
read in every farmhouse at the week-end as 
well as the dailies. The strictly agricultural 
weeklies, as well as those like CouNTRY LIFE, 
which cater for a wider public, also give us 
plenty of stimulating advice. Indeed, the 
farmer who set his mind to it might spend so 
much of his working hours reading about farm- 
ing and the practices recommended for war- 
time that he would have no time for the work 
which is going to produce the extra food that 
the nation wants. The farmer is not a great 
reader at the best of times. He is getting more 
than he can digest now. 

* * * 
HE B.B.C. are giving us good fare in the 
‘** Five-to-One on the Land” talks every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Some of 
these five-minute talks have been much to the 
point. I liked particularly the West Country 


carter who had something to say to his fellow- 
workers about leaving the harrows out in the 
middle of a grass field, so that two months 
later an hour of a man’s time was wasted looking 
for them when they were next wanted. The 
milk producer-retailer from the north was 
good, too, telling us how he and thousands of 
other smallholders are facing and overcoming 
the problems which the war and the shortage 
of feeding-stuffs has brought. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty made us feel that we stand 
beside the Navy and the Mercantile Marine 
in maintaining essential supplies. Altogether 
these talks, timed for the five minutes before 
the one-o’clock news, strike the right note for 
these urgent weeks of spring, when every farmer 
and farm worker has to do that little bit more 
that will count for so much when the harvest 


is gathered. 
* * * 


| ae is news of the Pioneer Corps coming 
into some counties to help out the war 
agricultural committees with some of the urgent 
drainage work they have in hand. These men 
are in the Army, and, after a spell of demolition 
work in London and other bombed towns, 
they should be fit to handle a spade with good 
effect. Being under Army discipline, they 
should prove more useful than the odd lots 
of conscientious objectors who have been drafted 
out to the county committees so far. Too often 
one or two agitators in a conscientious objectors 
camp have got busy and upset them all, with 
the result that they never settled down to the 
work and drifted away to other occupations in 
twos and threes. This is a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. If a man is exempted from 
military service on grounds of conscience and 
told as a condition of exemption that he must 
take agricultural work, there ought to be some 
close check on him afterwards and no nonsense 
about drifting from job to job as he fancies. 
One labour officer of a war agricultural com- 
mittee tells me that roughly one in four of the 
conscientious objectors drafted into the camp 
for which he is responsible have settled down, 


and are making quite good workmen. It is 
very different kind of work from anything they 
have done before. Many of them are school 
teachers and office workers. But once they 
get acclimatised the best of them quite like 
the work and find satisfaction in it. 


* * * 


T is not too late, even now, to apply a top 
dressing to the corn crops. Indeed, it is 
the experience of a good many farmers that 
they get the best results from a late dressing 
towards the end of April or the beginning of 
May. Certainly experiments have shown that 
nitrogen applied late goes to make heavier 
heads as opposed to nitrogen applied in 
February or March, which makes the corn 
tiller more freely but does not necessarily fill 
the heads. This year, when every sack of corn 
is important to the nation, cornfields ought, 
almost without exception, to have a top dressing 
of 13cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the acre. 
Most of the cereal varieties we grow nowadays 
are fairly stiff in the straw. and unless we get 
an exceptionally wet July there should not be 
trouble with laid crops. Anyway, a crop that 
is so heavy that it becomes laid never broke 
a farmer. The risk is well worth taking and 
ths year it should be the general rule to give 
all corn crops a top dressing. The only excep- 
tion is the first corn crop after really fertile 
pasture, where there is already an abundance of 
available plant food. It is the clover in the 
sward that provides nitrogen for succeeding 
crops, and it is really only where there was a 
good deal of clover in the pasture that there is no 
need for a nitrogenous top dressing now. There 
is plenty of sulphate of ammonia in the country, 
both the kind manufactured by I.C.I. and the 
kind which is a by-product of the gas works. 
There is not too much phosphates and there is 
very little potash, so we have to use what is avail- 
able and rely on reserves of plant food inthe soil 
to balance the nitrogenous top dressing. So far as 
the cost is concerned, an extra sack or two of corn 
willamply repay the expenditure. CINCINNATUS, 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE LATE LORD WARGRAVE’S SEAT 


IR ERNEST GEORGE, R.A., was the 

architect of Shiplake Court, the Oxfordshire 

seat of the late Lord Wargrave, at Henley- 

on-Thames. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 

Rutley have privately sold the mansion and 
its valuable furniture. Shiplake Court stands on 
high ground, overlooking one of the prettiest reaches 
of the Thames, between Wargrave and Sonning. 
It is in the Tudor style, and has a roof of Gloucester- 
shire stone. English oak and hand-worked metal 
give distinction to the spacious interior, and how 
satisfying fine work in metals can be may be seen 
in Mr. Starkie Gardener’s achievements there. 
Some of the mantelpieces are of sculptured Ham 
Hill stone. Four cottages and the lovely little 
Lynch Island are included in the sale. The late 
Alfred Parsons, R.A., planned the grounds, which 
slope, partly in terraced lawns, down to the water’s 
edge. There are walnut trees, nearly 250 years old, 
and 40 acres in all. 


FENLAND BOUGHT BY TRUSTEES 


NE of the important transactions in Fenland 
lately foreshadowed in the Estate Market 
page of Country Lire has been announced by 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons’ head office in Cam- 
bridge. The freeholds, comprising approximately 
597 acres, in the parishes of Wisbech St. Mary and 
Elm, were to have come under the hammer of 
Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons, in Wisbech on 
March 22, but on the eve of the auction Mr. 
Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) 
succeeded in securing the entirety, for a private 
trust for which the firm acts as agents. The vendor 
is Mr. George Tansley. If the property had had 
to be submitted, the particulars specified ten lots: 
of these the largest were (a) Bottom Laddus Farm 
and Elm Farm, five miles from Wisbech, together 
having a total area of 263 acres ; and (6) The Poplars 
or Gaskins Farm, 139 acres, at Guyhirn Gull, on 
the Thorney Road. Rents, fixed at the time of the 
depression in 1929, were low, Bottom Laddus 
Farm, for example, at about £3 10s. an acre, and 
other lots were held at probably less than half what 
they had commanded in good times. The first- 


rate alluvial arable land in this district yields heavy 


crops of potatoes, mustard, strawberries, bulbs, 
sugar beet and cereals. Conditions are different 
now from what they were in 1929 when the tenancies 
were created, and the next lettings of fenlands, if 
the new owners do not farm them, will doubtless 
reflect the present brighter prospects and the 
anticipated further improvement in the rent of 
some of the most productive soil in England. 


TEN COUNTRY HOUSES SOLD 


IGHT restored country houses are among the 
ten or a dozen that Messrs. Wellesley-Smith 
and Co.’s Reading office has disposed of in the last 
four or five weeks. One is the old Queen Anne 
residence, Thatcham Priory, near Newbury, which 
has a walled garden, and topiary work in the hedges 
and other parts of the grounds. Mr. Frank D. 
James (Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices) co-operated 
with Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co. in selling 
the seventeenth-century freehold, at Stokenchurch, 
Oxfordshire, known as Horsley Green Manor, and 
its pair of cottages and 14 acres of land. The Lyns, 
a house dating from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, with a couple of acres, at Turleigh, near 
Bradford-on-Avon ; Red Tiles, a modern house 
in an acre of garden at Bray ; Old Dixeys, a seven- 
teenth-century house and 2 acres, at Great Grans- 
den, in Bedfordshire ; Mile End, a converted inn, 
at Lower Assenden, formerly much frequented by 
the highwaymen who infested the Oxfordshire 
roads ; Hill House, and 2 or 3 acres, at Chalfont, 
near Beaconsfield, with 3 acres; and Woodhams, 
a medizval Bedfordshire house and 2 or 3 acres, 
at Haynes West End, are other sales. 

An improving tendency can be seen in auctions 
of urban and rural freeholds of all sorts, in the last 
week or two. Messrs. Baverstock and Son have sold 
freehold property in Elstead, Surrey ; and a Nor- 
wich freehold, No. 9, Christchurch Road, realised 
£2,000 at an auction by Messrs. Francis Hornor 
and Son. 

On the premises, on April 7, Messrs. Fox 
and Sons will sell Wiseton Court, and its contents 
will come under the hammer on April 8 and 9. 
The garden has a private gateway into Dean Park 


Cricket Ground, in Dean Park Road, in the best 
part of Bournemouth. 


PROPERTIES PRICED AND 
OTHERWISE 
OSSESSION may be had within a fortnight, 
of a West Berkshire house, modernised and 
having ample accommodation, and with a garden 
of three-quarters of an acre, and the price quoted 
by Messrs. Winkworth and Co. is £4,000. The 
firm can let, furnished or unfurnished, or sell, a 
modern house in the Queen Anne style with 20 acres 
in the New Forest. 

Prices quoted by Messrs. Nicholas range from 
£3,000 for an old-fashioned house and grounds 
ten miles from Reading, and overlooking the Berk- 
shire downs and Chilterns, to £6,000 for a well 
equipped residence and 4 acres, four miles from 
Huntercombe golf course. The rent, as a furnished 
house, would be 18 guineas a week. 

Five acres and a red brick and gabled house, 
near Petersfield, may be had for £6,000, the agents 
being Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. 

A delightful old house in Suffolk, nicely 
furnished, with 13 acres, for 5,000 guineas ; and a 
spacious stone mansion and nearly 2 acres in 
Cheltenham, are among Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons’ offers. 

Cotswold, Devon and Hampshire houses, 
offered by Messrs. Constable and Maude, include 
one of typical Devon character, and built of stone, 
with 74 acres, and there is half a mile of trout 
fishing. 

Messrs. Cubitt and West’s Haslemere office offers 
a tenancy of a large modernised house in 40 acres, 
six miles from Haslemere, for £15 15s. a week. 

West Country property that was illustrated in 
Country LiFe of November 19, 1910, is for sale 
for £6,000, with about 12 acres, by Messrs. W. 
Hughes and Son, Limited, of Bristol. The house 
was restored by the late Mr. H. Avray Tipping. 

On the fringe of Exmoor is a Georgian farm- 
house, perfectly fitted up according to present-day 
ideals, for sale with 60 acres, for £3,500, or with 
122 acres, for 4,250 guineas. The agents are 
Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. ARBITER. 
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Farmers - they rely on you I 





You depend on the Royal Navy to maintain 
our life-lines and defend our coasts. They depend on you to provide 


food for those they have left at home. Top-dress corn and grassland. 


Grow more food with 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 





SHOW DOGS: 


EN and women of these islands have 
always had a flair for animal 
breeding and a desire to improve 
horses, cattle or other creatures, and 
the reputation of our stock has 

spread to all parts of the world, muchto ourprofit, 

Those of us who have the taste but not 
the means for gratifying this flair by running 
studs or herds have to fall back upon the smaller 
animals as a relaxation from more serious 
business. Some go in for dogs, others prefer 
pigeons, cage birds or even fancy mice. What- 
ever it may be, the same principle underlies 
our practice—that is, an intelligent use of the 
laws of inheritance, which we endeavour to 
mould to our purpose. 

It is a harmless amusement that deserves 
encouragement. Men and women are all the 
better for having a hobby that occupies their 
spare time. It keeps them contented and happy, 
and is the means of forming friendships with 
people of like disposition. I have mixed with 
all sorts of people who are so engaged and have 
been impressed by the influence for good that 
the pursuit has on their characters. 

Dogs, perhaps, come in a different category 
from other creatures, for we have the pleasure 
of working with animals that are intelligent 
and friendly, that become attached to us and, 
if we so desire, can be turned to practical use. 
That is why so many people who are skilled 
breeders of horses and farm stock also have 
kennels of dogs. Many of our most successful 
exhibitors are well known in other branches 
of animal industry or sport. 

Without being desirous of attaching a 
label to our doings, I am venturing to express 
the op.nion that breeding is an art rather than 
a science, because it depends upon the skill of 
the individual rather than upon anything he 
can learn from the biologist. None the less, 
I should be the last to despise what science 
teaches us, for the sensible man can learn a 
good deal by studying it, though in the end it 
is experience and judgment that are the deter- 
mining factors. 

The first lesson the beginner has to learn 
is that one particular strain in alliance with his 
will give him what he is seeking, while others 
will prove disappointing. Old breeders were 
in the habit of using an expressive term when 
they said that two strains “‘ nicked.” 
may explain to us how it is that a certain mating 
is productive of good results and another is a 
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A REPLY TO 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 
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THE CRITICS 





IN ITS NATURAL COAT A WIRE FOX TERRIER HAS LITTLE 
OUTLINE 


failure, but it can go no further, because the 
quality of the germ-plasm is hidden. It is 
only by the results that we can tell if our object 
i has been achieved, or otherwise. 

b These are but a few of the problems that 
make breeding so interesting, but if they could 
be simplified and made more exact with the 
aid of science the pursuit would have little 
‘attraction. As it is, we have the incentive of 
‘trying to do better than our rivals, and the 
only means we have of putting our ingenuity 
to the test is by the medium of dog shows, 
swhich, in ordinary times, are a diversion of all 
civilised nations. 

‘ The criticism that is directed against the 










TRIMMING REVEALS THE BREED’S GRACEFUL SHAPE AND CARRIAGE 


This dog is Lord Roundway’s Roundway Jasper 


exhibits by those who prefer what they call 
“natural”? dogs leaves me unmoved. It may 
be that in a few breeds false standards of merit 
and exaggeration have crept in, but in the major- 
ity the effect has been to give pedigree dogs that 
air of quality that is so difficult to define, 
although it is apparent to the educated eye. 
Most reputable judges insist upon certain 
fundamentals that should be common to all, 
such as soundness, strong backs, straight legs 
with plenty of bone, coats of a texture that is 
serviceable and a development of ribs that 
gives room for the proper functioning of the vital 
organs. Breed type, of course, is also essential. 

A matter that worries the ordinary man a 
lot is the manner in which many of the exhibits 
are prepared. As a matter of fact, all show 
animals, whether of the utility kinds or not, are 
subjected to preparation before they go into 
the ring. We want them to look their best, 
not like a man in tweeds at a fashionable evening 
function, so they are washed and groomed inten- 
sively and sometimes trimmed in a manner that 
is drastic. The trimming is not altogether 
meaningless, for without it some dogs manage 
to conceal their points very effectually. <A 
wire fox terrier, for instance, in its natural coat 
has little outline and the graceful shape of its 
neck is completely hidden. 

Something may even be said about the 
fantastic way in which poodles are clipped. 
These dogs have an elegant carriage and 
pleasing lines that are not apparent under a 
profusion of hair. Personally, I should not 
care to be bothered with a dog that had to be 
trimmed, but, on the other hand, I should notlike 
the task of judging one that had not been, for it 
would be almost impossible to appraise its worth. 

Most critics fall into the error of condemn- 
ing a dog for the cut of his coat, forgetting that 
he does not differ in essentials from those that 
are unkempt and ungroomed. A show dog 
can be just as plucky, lovable, friendly and 
intelligent as any other, given equality of oppor- 
tunity. By that I mean that he has had the 
advantage of a domestic life and intercourse 
with human beings, by means of which his 
wits are sharpened and his brain developed. 
This opinion is expressed after a long life spent 
in the society of dogs of all sorts. 

I have no prejudices against the mongrel} 
or those of obscure parentage, and if my purse 
would not run to a better I should be content 
with one of them, but for all that I do appreciate 
smartness, whether in a dog, horse, or humat 
being. 
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PLUGS 
i 
are vitally important 
components of the famous 


ROLLS-ROYCEH 
Merlin engines 


(‘‘ Spitfire,’ “ Hurricane’ and other aircraft.) 
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DEPENDABLE ECONOMICAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
for Country Houses 





There is no better method of lighting country houses than 
by Ediswan Stationary Batteries. Compact and requiring 
only the minimum of attention, they are unexcelled for 
long and trouble-free service. Available in sizes to suit 
the requirements of houses of all types. 

Our Advisory Dept. 


will be glad to give you 


every advice and assis- 
— Write Dept. 3 A T 
No. The Edison 


Swan uc Co. Ltd. 
Ponder’s End, Middx. 
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PETTERS LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUGH 













Emergency | 
WATER SUPPLY 


A private system is less vulnerable 
to dislocation by bombing. Pollu- 
tion from contamination by fractur- 

ed mains can be eliminated. The 
additional volume required for fire fighting may be secured. 





Artesian Wells. Existing wells examined. Com plete pumping 
plant large or small. Hydraulic Rams, etc. Storage and 
treatment. Also Ground Testing after bombing. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of ‘* DANDO ’’ Pumping Machinery. 


| VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|. "Phone : ABBey 6338* 
FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON. Phone : Littlehampton Six* 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. 
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Gardens Designed W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


WHITELEGG. “4 Flower and Vegetable 
The Shinseiine. and Constructed. Seedsmen, Seeds for present 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, SESTON, sowing. 

KENT. Chelsea Show,1927. | CAMBS. 


Che EN-TOUT-CAS 2 H, 
CO., LTD.. The targest makers H. BAT LTD, 


SYSTON, 
LEICESTER, 





Seeds and 
of Hard Lawn Tennis The Floral Farms, Gladioli. 


Courts in Gt. Britain. | wISBECH. 












Designed and built especially for its job, 
it ploughs a perfect furrow 8 ins. wide 
and 5-6 ins. deep. 


A light horse or pony can draw the * Land- 
mark ’’ Plough on light soil—yet it is strong 
enough for a large horse on heavy land. 
Its compactness makes it especially suitable 
for estate owners or smallholders. It will 
go near trees and other obstructions and 
takes up surprisingly little room at che 
headlands. 


Lloyds & Co. (Letchworth) Ltd. 
Pennsylvania Works, Letchworth. 


price 49: 19:6 


Ridging Body Attach- 
ment extra £2:16:6 




































CHEERFUL 


OMEN, taking them as a whole, 

are not being extravagant. I 

know several who are buying only 

the minimum amount of new 

things ; but with a little scheming 
and planning and one or two well thought-out 
additions to one’s wardrobe it is possible to 
maintain smartness without very much expense, 
and to be smart in this strenuous, terrible but 
great spring of 1941 is to look cheerful. Hats— 
which, unfortunately, are rather expensive 
items, but not so much so as I once feared, and 
for that I think the presiding geniuses of our 
big shops are to be thanked—are things which 
make all the difference to a whole outfit. 
For that reason I illustrate 
three from Messrs. Liberty 
(Regent Street, W.1), any one 
of which would prove a 
standby for the early spring. 
From the same firm I have 
received an excellent cata- 
logue—illustrated in colour 
on the covers, mark you— 
and was particularly struck 
with their charming little 
frocks, so original and be- 
coming. These have always 
been a strength here, and 
their children’s things too are 
very pretty and just right for 
small folks. 

Three other catalogues 
have recently delighted my 
eyes ; a lovely big one from 
Harvey Nichols (Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1), showing sim- 
ply superb suits both of the 
sternly tailored and the more 
original types, besides every- 
thing else that one could 
need; another with a col- 
oured cover and centre pages 
too, comes from Messrs. 
Peter Robinson (Oxford Cir- 
cus, W.1), a swagger mack- 
intosh with a hood lined 
with contrasting check made 
me very much disposed to 
call and see it, and two charm- 
ing sailor hats on the opposite 
page added to the attraction. 
Short fur coats here are very 
nice, and so is underwear. 
From Margaret Marks 
(Knightsbridge, S.W.1) I have 
a folder of charming coat 
suggestions and a dear little 
dress in two different spotted 
materials with its own little 
Zouave jacket which is abso- 
lutely in the feeling of the 
moment. A tricolour blouse 
in woollen shantung too is 
definitely to-day’s idea and 
useful with so many different 


VERY MUCH 
A CHROME 





Dover Street Studios 


THREE SPRING HATS IN NAVY BLUE 


(Top left) A sailor with brim in navy blue 
straw, white gros grain crown and red gros 
grain band 
(Centre) Summer felt hat with inlets of felt 
in fuchsia and powder blue 


(Top right) A perky beret in summer felt with 
spotted silk band and felt and silk bow 


skirts and jackets. From all these catalogues 
I gather three things which the photograph at 
the bottom of this page very well typifies— 
skirts are short, necklines are high, and the 
short sleeve can do no wrong. Add to this 





OF TODAY ; 


A PLEATED SKIRT IN NAVY BLUE AND 
YELLOW JACKET PIPED WITH THE SAME COLOUR 
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NEW CLOTHES 


a prevalent neatness in dress and, above all, a 
cheerfulness without exaggeration which is truly 
charming, and you have the note of Spring, 1941. 


x * * 


I think a great many people who, for one 
reason or another, do not knit—particularly, 
perhaps, old people, young people and, above 
all, invalids—may be very glad to hear of 
something they can do for the Navy, and 
something, moreover, that is extremely interest- 
ing. This is to make “‘ scrappers.”” These are 
scrap-books, preferably stiff-covered, not more 
than 14in. by 1oin. and rin. thick, but of 
any smaller size, and so long as they are not 
; censorable the compiler may 
choose the contents entirely 
at the dictates of his own 
taste. Poems, jokes, very 
short stories, sketches, photo- 
graphs, pictures from the 
papers, comic or interesting 
or beautiful, anything may 
be used for a_ scrapper, 
and the compiler’s name or 
pseudonym should be written 
on a label on the cover. 
Some people give their scrap- 
pers a title and a number, 
and some devote it entirely 
to one subject, as Pictures 
from Country Lire—I, by 
Yokel, and then if the first 
number proves popular a 
request comes to add further 
numbers. Two things to 
remember are: to make the 
book as strong as possible, 
as it will get rough handling, 
and to keep the contents easy 
to assimilate, as these books 
are often looked at by men 
who are too tired to con- 
centrate but eager for the 
mental change of seeing a 
picture or reading something 
short and_ straightforward. 
Scrappers are only one of the 
interests of the Royal Naval 
War Libraries, 40, William IV 
Street, W.C.2. Mrs. Ivan 
Colvin, the hon. organising 
secretary, is glad to answer 
questions about providing 
readable books of all sorts for 
the Fleet,and booksin Dutch, 
Frencli, Polish and Norwegian 
for the ships of our Allies. 
Sacks containing twenty 
books are picked up when a 
ship comes into harbour and 
exchanged at her next port of 
call. The Navy is very en- 
thusiastic, I hear, about this 
service to the Service. 

IsABEL CRAMPTON. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





SAVING 
MONEY 


\t the present time everyone 
is being asked to save in order 
to help win the war. Small 
amounts of cash saved 
periodically are secure when 
they are placed in a banking 
account. but there is now more 
risk than usual in keeping 
money in the house. 

The Manager of any Branch 
of Lloyds Bank is ready to 
explain the simple procedure 
for opening an account and 
the many facilities obtainable 
by doing so. 

Offices throughout England 


and Wales. 


Head Office: 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 














BLEACH 


HOUSEHOLD AND EMBROIDERY 
CINENS 
FURNISHING FABRICS 





tn case of any difficulty write to The 
‘Old Bleach’’ Linen Co. Ltd., Randals- 


town, Northern Ireland. ose 
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‘You are old, 
Father William,’ 


* You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 











ENCMCNC NC SESE SIC NIC MC NIC NC MCMC MC SANA MEME NE NIE ME NIE MES ‘Yet your eyesight all others surpasses. 


t 
(oh You Pick out a Messerschmitt hundred-and-ten 
U1bere to Stay - At seven miles high without glasses ! ”’ 
x “It’s a fact,” said the sage, “ that my brair 
ENENCNANICNCNIONC NC NCNIC NIC SICMC CNC MEM 





(EC NENIENE NENA NEN power's great, 





And my intellect towers o'er the crowds, 


FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA "ll tell vou my seeret of picking out * 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN My head’s always been in the clouds! 


FALMOUTH HOTEL ‘You are old, Father William,” the young man said 


3 rs ‘And yet vou go out in the night 
First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for z ; 
duration, Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South, And walk about normally, just like a cat, 
Spacious Public Rooms. Bridge tecreation You have quite al . l sight.”’ 
Rooms. Central Heating. Lift. Excellent war vee a Sips yaihnaontace a at aka “ 
time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables and “1 admit,’’ said his pa, ‘‘ that at logic I’m bad, 
Cornish Farm Produce. 

INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
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Deep argument al] past me flows, 





+ Write for IMlustd. Lrochure and alt partic lars. So the lack of street lights doesn’t matter at all 
Telephone No.: R S. FIELDS I never could see past my nose!”’ 
671-672. er and Director. 











© You are old, Father William,” the young man said 
PEACRFUL. LUXURIOUS COMFORT. ‘Yet you set an example to many 
QUALITY FOOD. In the Heart of England By sitting in dug-out in air-raid alarms 
WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


aA“ Truly Beautiful Brochure” Free. 





Without chatt’ring your tecth. Have you any?" 
‘I’ve them all”’ snapped the sage as he cuffed his 





Double Rooms only. Propr.:; H. M. STEVENSON. son's ear, 
“Without charge Pll reveal this great truth 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL By twice daily using Euthymo] Tooth Past« 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. I'll never be old in the tooth! ** 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. Dentists have recommended Luthymol 


Garage. Central Heating. 








the antise pti tooth paste——for over 40 
years. Large tubes cost 1/6 (including 
Purchase Tax) from all chemists. 

















SOLUTION to No. 583 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of March 29, wilt be announced next week. 
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ACROSS. 
1. The monk and his dog (two words, 

Ss, 7) 

g. “A girl alto ’’ (anagr.) (9) 
10. A flower is a source of music (5) 





” 


11. These things stay where they are 
(two words, 2, 4) 
12. One who wants a conveyance will 
not need such documents when 
he does this (8) 
13. It provides the incumbent with 
his (6) 
15. Several may precede the successful 
proposal (8) 
18. Just something that happens (8) 
19. Strife in ancient Greece (6) 
21. Association, perhaps (8) 
23. “Red Sea” (anagr.) (6) 
26. ‘“*‘ He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said ‘ for evermore, my 
love ! 
And —— for evermore.’ 
—Scott (5) 
27. The architect or the Derby winner ? 
(9) 
28. Changes that may be associated 
with one-piece underwear (12). 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 584 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 584, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, April 10, 1941. 


The winner of 
’ r : “COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 584 
Crossword No. 582 is 





The Rev. Canon Holmes, 
33, Shakespeare Road, 
Bedford. 


DOWN. 

The dog after turning round leaps 
in (7) 

Does no work (5) 

The opposite of relaxed (9) 

Teas can be varied for one who 
does (4) 

The Germans like to think it their 
ocean (two words, 5, 3) 
The fountains mingle with the 





And the s with the ocean.” 
Shelley (5) 
A hundred girls in school ? (7) 
These animals are not pets in the 
homes of Warsaw (8) 
The queen of carriages ? (8) 
The distance the greatest talkers are 
prepared to go? (9) 
Then, is John Bull his nephew ? 
(two words, 5, 3) 


Blow up without exploding (7) 











Fellows give Sid a great name on 
the stage (7) Name 
What Cesar called his murderer (5) 
Irish county (5) 
It has a sting but with a sea fresh- 
ness about it when reversed (4) Address 
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JUST YOU TRY 


JOHN 


(BS JAMESON 


*x & & WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it's 7 years old 














THE DOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 


2 ozs. of The Doctor’s Ceylon 
Tea goes much further than 
2 ozs. of ordinary tea 
Price 3/- per Ib. 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY Ltd., 
30, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.1. 
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STOKE POGES GARDENS 


BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE GARDENS 


ASHES 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER | 
= Pictorial Booklet — CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS = | 
= (Tel.: FARNHAM COMMON 325) : 

= NEAREST STATION SLOUGH. CAR MEETS TRAIN BY APPOINTMENT = 
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LEMON BARLEY 
ORANGE BARLEY 























Keep on buying 


3% Defence 
Bonds 


£5 and multiples of £5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
ed at source. 


Bonus of £1 on every £100 
at the end of 7 years. 
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